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NEWS AND NOTES 


e GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A formidable list of old and new questions faces 
the representatives of Member states now foregather- 
ing for the General Assembly’s fourth session. 
Seventy-two items appear on the provisional agenda 
and supplementary list, and further items may yet 
be proposed. Though some of them may be 
dropped or deferred, the session promises to be at 
least as heavy as the last. 

Greatest political interest will probably centre on 
the future of the former Italian colonies; the position 
in Korea and the Balkans; atomic energy; and the 
applications for Membership. The largest single 
economic item is the program of technical assistance 
to under-developed countries. There are numerous 
questions of social and cultural importance. (An 
annotated provisional agenda appears on page 294.) 


¢ UNSCCUR 


Despite growing pepulations and the squanderings 
of the past, mankind can yet balance its budget of 
resources and needs. Within our grasp today are the 
means, too, for a healthier and more abundant life 
everywhere. This impression prevailed as the 640 
experts, having read and discussed numerous treatises, 
concluded their three-week meetings at the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources on September 6. But 
theirs was no easy optimism. In every field, scientific 
knowledge, the supreme resource, has to be expanded, 
disseminated, and, hardest of all, put to practical use 
at once. The scientists and administrators seemed 
agreed that UNSCURR had made a good beginning. 
(See page 338.) 


© PROTECTION OF NATURE 


Closely allied in its purposes to the UNSCURR 
deliberations were those of representatives of 31 coun- 
tries and territories who attended the United Nations 
Conference on the Protection of Nature, which con- 
cluded on August 29. Discussions emphasized the 
necessity, if man is to survive, for the protection of 
man’s natural background and the urgent need to 
conserve and safeguard rapidly vanishing: flora and 
fauna. The Conference adopted 23 recommenda- 
tions to national governments, to UNESCO, WHO, 
and FAO. (See page 351.) 
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e METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Several recommendations for adopting present rules 
of procedure to enable the Assembly to discharge its 
functions more quickly and efficiently are made by 
the Committee on Methods and Procedures. (See 
page 314). 


© KOREA 


In its report to the General Assembly, the United 
Nations Commission on Korea outlines what it con- 
siders the basic factors underlying the present diffi- 
culties in Korea. On the key question of unifying 
the country, the situation is now no better, the Com- 
mission declares, than at the beginning. (See 
page 308.) 


e INDONESIA 


Work of the round-table conference at The Hague, 
which opened on August 23, is being carried on by 
five main committees and their sub-committees. 

In Batavia, the Central Joint Board and local joint 
committees were continuing to observe the imple- 
mentation of the cease-hostilities agreement reached 
by the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 
The Board has established joint sub-committees to ad- 
vise on and accelerate the release of political prisoners 
and prisoners of war, and to deal with questions of 


supply. 


© PALESTINE 


The United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine has set up an Economic Survey Mission to 
recommend an integrated program to assist the gov- 
ernments to overcome. economic dislocations. It is 
to facilitate repatriation, resettlement, and economic 
and social rehabilitation of refugees and the payment 
of compensation. And it is to promote economic con- 
ditions which will help to maintain peace and stability. 
The Secretary-General appointed Gordon R. Clapp, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to head the Mission. 

The Conciliation Commission has also decided to 
nominate a United Nations representative for Jeru- 
salem, who will co-operate with the local authorities 
with respect to the interim administration of the Jeru- 
salem area. 








ISSUES BEFORE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Compassing the whole field of United Nations activities, a 
record number of 72 items awaits action by the General Assembly 
at its fourth regular session opening at Flushing Meadow on 
September 20. 

There are 60 items on the provisional agenda, and 12 on the 
supplementary list. The Assembly itself decides whether they will 
all be taken up this session. Additional items of an important and 
urgent character may also be placed on the agenda by a majority 
of the Members present and voting. 

Ranging in scope from the future of the former Italian colonies 
—a question on which no decision was reached at the last ses- 
sion—to such items as the registration and publication of treaties 
and internataionl agreements, the problems before the session 
cover a wide variety of important political, economic, legal, and 
other matters. In addition, the Assembly has to discharge its 
electoral, budgetary, and administrative duties as the central organ 


of the United Nations. 


The following is a brief annotation of the items on the pro- 
visional agenda and supplementary list. 


Items on Provisional Agenda 


1. 


Opening of the session by the Chairman of the 
delegation of Australia. 


Each session of the General Assembly is opened by 
the Chairman of the Delegation from which the Presi- 
dent of the previous session was elected. He presides 
until the Assembly elects a new President. Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt, of Australia, was President of the last 
regular session. 


2. 
Appointment of a Credentials Committee. 


This Committee, appointed at the beginning of each 
session on the proposal of the President, consists of 
nine Members. It examines the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and reports to the Assembly. 


3. 
Election of the President. 


The President is elected by secret ballot and by 
simple majority. No nominations are made. The 
President holds office until the close of the session. 


4. 


Constitution of the Main Committees 
and election of officers. 


The Main Committees are: First (Political and 
Security) Committee; Second (Economic and Finan- 
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cial) Committee; Third (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) Committee; Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee; Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee; 
and Sixth (Legal) Committee. All Member states are 
members of the Main Committees. 

Usually the six Committees meet in succession in 
the Assembly Hall to elect their Chairmen. Their 


later meetings are usually held at Lake Success. 


5. 
Election of Vice-Presidents. 


Seven Vice-Presidents are elected by secret ballot. 
Because the General Committee comprises the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the Chairmen of the Main Com- 
mittees, and the Vice-Presidents, this election follows 
that of the Chairmen of the Main Committees in order 
to ensure the representative character of the General 
Committee. Election is by simple majority. 


6. 


Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter. 


The Assembly is precluded from making any rec- 
ommendations with regard to any dispute or situation 
with which the Security Council is dealing, unless the 
Council so requests. 

Accordingly, paragraph 2 of Article 12 provides 
that the Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, shall notify the General Assembly 
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at each session of any matters relative to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, which are 


being dealt with by the Security Council. It also 
provides that the Secretary-General shall similarly 
notify the Assembly—or the Member states if the 
Assembly is not in session—immediately the Security 
Council ceases to deal with such matters. 


ae 
Adoption of the agenda. 
The agenda is adopted by simple majority after the 
General Committee has reported to the Assembly. 
8. 
Opening of the general debate. 
Heads of delegations usually make broad policy 
statements during the general debate. 
9. 


Report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the organization. 


The Charter calls upon the Secretary-General to 
report to the Assembly annually on the work of the 
organization. His current report, available as a 
printed document, covers the twelve months up to 
June 30, 1949. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 4.) 


10. 
Report of the Security Council. 


11. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council. 


12. 
Report of the Trusteeship Council. 


13. 


Election of three non-permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five of them permanent—China, France, the U.S.S.R.., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States—and six 
others elected by the General Assembly. Three of 
these are elected at every regular session for two-year 
terms. The three retiring members whose terms 
expire at the end of 1949 are Argentina, Canada, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. Three members are to be elected 
by secret ballot to fill their places. A two-thirds ma- 
jority vote is required. Retiring members are not 
eligible for immediate re-election. 


14. 


Election of six members of the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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Where the General Assembly meets 
at Flushing Meadow, New York. 


Six of the eighteen members of the Economic and 
Social Council retire each year after serving three 
years on the Council. Election of six members to 
replace them is by secret ballot and a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required. Retiring members are eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

The present members of the Council are: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, China, 
Denmark, France, India, Lebanon, New Zealand, 
Peru, Poland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Venezuela. 

The six whose terms of office expire at the end of 
this year are: Byelorussian S.S.R., Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Turkey, United States, and Venezuela. 


15. 
Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council. 


The Trusteeship Council is composed of Member 
states administering trust territories, plus the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council (China, 
France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and United 
States), together with as many non-administering 
countries, elected by the Assembly for three-year 
terms, as are required to ensure on the Council an 
equal number of countries which administer trust ter- 
ritories and of those which do not. 

At the end of this year the terms of Iraq, and 
Mexico, two of the present four elected members of 
the Council, expire, and elections will take place for 
the vacancies. Elected members of the Trusteeship 
Council are eligible for immediate re-election. 
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16. 


Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Security Council Affairs. 


The appointment of Konstantin E. Zinchenko, of 
the U.S.S.R., to this post, succeeding Arkady A. Sobo- 
lev, who resigned, was announced on April 28, 1949. 
The staff regulations provide that Assistant Secretar- 
ies-General take their oath of office at a public meet- 
ing of the Assembly. 


17. 


Admission of new Members: reports of the 
Security Council. 


At its last session, the Assembly asked the Security 
Council to reconsider the twelve hitherto unsuccessful 
applications for Membership: those of Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal, the People’s Republic of Mongolia, 
Rumania, and Trans-Jordan. It recalled that al- 
though nine members of the Council had supported 
the admission of six of them, they were not recom- 
mended because of the opposition of the U.S.S.R., a 
permanent member. The Assembly also “determined” 
that these six states—Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, and Trans-Jordan—fulfilled the requirements 
of Article 4 of the Charter and should therefore be 
admitted. Accordingly, the Security Council has dis- 
cussed these applications again, but by September 7 
it had not reached a conclusion. Meanwhile, it had 
considered two additional applications—from the Re- 
public of Korea, and Nepal—but had not recom- 
mended them because of the negative vote of the 


U.S.S.R. (See page 308 and the BULLETIN, vol. VI, 
no. 9.) 

18. 
Palestine: 


(a) Proposals for a permanent international regime 
for the Jerusalem area: report of the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine (Resolution 
194 (IIT) of December 11, 1948). 

In Paris, the Assembly instructed the Concilia- 
tion Commission for Palestine, which it established at 
that session, to present detailed proposals for a per- 
manent international regime for the Jerusalem area. 
This regime was to provide for the maximum local 
autonomy for distinctive groups consistent with the 
special international status of the area. The Com- 
mission was also authorized to appoint a United Na- 
tions representative to co-operate with the local au- 
thorities with respect to the interim administration of 
the area. The Commission decided on August 24 to 
nominate such a representative. By September 6, 
however, it had not reported its proposals for a per- 
manent international regime. 
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(b) Protection of the Holy Places: report of the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
(Resolution 194 (III) of December 11, 1948). 

In connection with these proposals, the Com- 
mission was to include recommendations concerning 
the Holy Places in Jerusalem. The Assembly had 


decided that the Holy Places in all Palestine 
should be protected and that free access to them 
should be assured. With regard to the Holy Places 
in Palestine outside the territory of Jerusalem, the As- 
sembly said, the Commission should call on the po- 
litical authorities of the areas concerned to give ap- 
propriate formal guarantees, which should be pre- 
sented to the Assembly for approval. The Commis- 
sion’s report on these matters had not been issued by 
September 6. 

(c) Assistance to Palestine refugees: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 212 (III) of November 
19, 1948). 

At its Paris meetings, too, the Assembly estab- 
lished the framework of an extensive relief program 
“to relieve the desperate plight of Palestine refugees 
of all communities,” estimated then at 500,000. The 
Secretary-General will report to this session on action 
taken in connection with this program. 


19. 


Question of the disposal of the former Italian colonies 
(Resolution 287 (Ill) of May 18, 1949). 


The Peace Treaty with Italy provided that if agree- 
ment on the final disposal of Italian colonies was not 
reached by September 15, 1948, the problem was to 
be referred to the Assembly. The four powers agreed 
to accept the recommendation of the Assembly. Ac- 
cordingly, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States submitted the problem to the 
Assembly at the last session. 

No decision was reached, however, and further con- 
sideration was put off to the present session. 

This decision was taken after the Assembly had 
rejected all the major proposals on the question. 
Among these were: 

(a) that Tripolitania be placed under United Na- 
tions trusteeship in 1951 with Italy as the administer- 
ing authority. (This failed to secure the requisite 
two-thirds majority, the vote being 33 in favor, 17 
against, with 8 abstentions. ) 

(b) that former Italian Somaliland be placed under 
trusteeship administered by Italy. (This also failed 
to get a two-thirds majority, the vote being 35 in 
favor, 19 against, with 4 abstentions.) 

After the rejection of these two key provisions in 
the draft resolution submitted by Committee I, the 
Committee’s draft as a whole was defeated, by 14 in 
favor, 37 against, with 7 abstentions. 
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Other proposals rejected by the Assembly included 
direct United Nations trusteeship over the former 
Italian colonies, immediate independence for Libya, 
and reference of the entire question to the Interim 
Committee or to a Special Committee for study. The 
only proposal adopted was a request for the Economic 
and Social Council to take into consideration the 
problems of economic development and social prog- 
ress in the former Italian colonies. 

In his annual report to the Assembly, the Secre- 
tary-General favors direct United Nations trusteeship 
with an administrator responsible solely to the Trus- 
teeship Council. 


20. 


Question of Indonesia (Resolution 274 (Ill) of 
May 11, 1949). 


After brief discussion, the Assembly last May noted 
the then current negotiations between the Republic 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands. Hoping that these 
would lead to peaceful settlement the Assembly de- 
ferred further consideration. The negotiations have 
resulted in the Round Table Conference at The Hague 
which opened on August 23 and is continuing. 


21. 


Threats to the political.independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece: report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans (Resolution 193 (Ill) of 
November 27, 1948). 


In its report to the Assembly, the Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans states that Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia persist in refusing to recognize it in any 
way; that Albania and Bulgaria have continued to give 
moral and material assistance to the Greek guerrillas 
and that Albania is the principal source of material 
assistance; that while Yugoslavia in the early part of 
the period covered by the report continued to give 
moral and material aid to the guerrillas, “this aid has 
diminished and may have ceased”; that there has been 
an increase in the aid given to the guerrillas by certain 
states not bordering upon Greece, particularly Ru- 
mania. The Special Committee reaffirms its previous 
conclusions, in particular that the continuance of the 
present situation “constitutes a threat to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece and 
to peace in the Balkans.” 


22. 


The problem of the independence of Korea: report of 
the United Nations Commission on Korea (Resolutions 195 
(Ill) of December 12, 1948). 


The present Commission was established by the As- 
sembly at its last session to supersede the former 
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Installing microphones at dele- 


gates’ transportation desk. 
Temporary Commission, and consists of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, Philippines, and 
Syria. Among the tasks assigned to it by the Assembly 
were: to lend its good offices to bring about unifica- 
tion of Korea; to seek to facilitate the removal of 
barriers to economic, social and other friendly inter- 
course caused by the division of Korea; to be avail- 
able for observation and consultation in the further 
development of representative government; to observe 
the actual withdrawal of the occupying forces and 
verify the fact of withdrawal when it has occurred. 


23. 


International control of atomic energy: report of the 
permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Resolution 191 (Ill) of November 4, 1948). 


Under this resolution, the Assembly asked the six 
permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—Canada, China, France, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom and United States—‘to meet together and con- 
sult in order to determine if there exists a basis for 
agreement on the international control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes 
and for the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons.” 

The consultations between the six permanent mem- 
bers began on August 9, 1949. 

Earlier, the Atomic Energy Commission meantime 
had adopted on July 29 a resolution to suspend its 
meetings “until such time as the sponsoring powers 
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of the Assembly. 

have reported that there exists a basis for agreement.” 
The vote on this was 9 in favor, 2 against (U.S.S.R. 
and Ukraine). 

At the same meeting, the Commission adopted a 
resolution that no useful purpose would be served by 
any further discussion of the Soviet proposal for the 
drafting of two conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on atomic energy control. The 
voting on this was 7 for, 2 against (U.S.S.R. and 
Ukraine) with 2 abstentions (Argentina and Egypt). 


24. 


Prohibition of the atomic weapon and reduction by one- 
third of the armaments and armed forces of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council: report of the 
Security Council (Resolution 192 (Ill) of November 19, 
1948). 

On August 1, 1949, the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments adopted a proposal for a census 
and verification of the armaments and armed forces 
of the United Nations Member states. The vote was 
eight in favor to three against (Egypt, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). The Security Council has not yet 
taken action on the Commission’s report. 


25. 


Report of the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
(Resolution 196 (Ill) of December 3, 1948). 


(a) Promotion of international co-operation in the 
political field. 
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(b) Constitution, duration, and terms of reference 
of the Interim Committee. 

The report recommends the re-establishment of the 
Interim Committee for an indefinite period, with its 
present terms of reference. The report includes, in an 
annex, a detailed study by the Interim Committee’s 
Sub-Committee on International Co-operation in the 
Political Field on the organization and operation of 
United Nations Commissions. 


26. 


United Nations Field Service: report of the Special 
Committee (Resolution 270 (Ill) of April 29, 1949). 


Last April, the Assembly set up a special commit- 
tee composed of Australia, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Haiti, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United 
States, to study the Secretary-General’s proposal in all 
its aspects. To this committee the Secretary-General 
submitted a revised proposal which the Committee 
approved with certain modifications. The Special 
Committee’s report recommends the establishment of 
a United Nations Field Service—a force of up to 300 
men to provide technical services and to ensure the 
security of missions—and of a United Nations Panel 
of Field Observers—a reserve of individuals to be 
called upon for observation functions in connection 
with truce enforcement, plebiscites and other similar 
matters. 

The report includes the dissenting views of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R. who maintained 
that the plan was illegal and contrary to the Charter, 
and abstained from voting. 


27. 


Observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms (Resolution 272 (III) of 
April 30, 1949). 

Adopted by 34 to 6 with 9 abstentions, this resolu- 
tion expressed “deep concern at the grave accusa- 
tions made against the Governments of Bulgaria and 
Hungary regarding the suppression of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in those countries.” It 
noted “with satisfaction” that steps had been taken by 
several signatories to the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria 
and Hungary regarding these accusations, and ex- 
pressed hope “that measures will be diligently applied, 
in accordance with the Treaties, in order to ensure 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
The resolution also drew the attention of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Hungary to their obligations 
under the Peace Treaties, including the obligation to 
co-operate in the settlement of all these questions. The 
Assembly finally decided to retain the question on the 
agenda of the fourth regular session. 
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On August 20, the Australian Delegation, which 
had originally raised this question with regard to Bul- 
garia and Hungary, submitted another item raising a 
similar question with regard to Rumania. 


28. 


Economic development of under-developed countries: 
report of the Economic and Social Council (Resolution 
198 (Ill) of December 4, 1948). 


The Assembly in its resolution of December 4, 
1948, called for a report from the Economic and 
Social Council on measures already devised by it and 
the specialized agencies and on proposals for other 
measures to promote economic development and to 
raise standards of living of under-developed countries. 


At its ninth session, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil adopted four resolutions dealing with (1) technical 
assistance for economic development; (2) methods of 
financing economic development of under-developed 
countries; (3) an expanded program on technical as- 
sistance for economic development and (4) relations 
between the United Nations and regional organiza- 
tions within this program. 


29. 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information (Resolution 
277 (Ill) of May 13, 1949). 


At the second part of its last session the Assembly 
adopted a Convention on the International Transmis- 
sion of News and the Right of Correction. It also 
began consideration of a draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information but postponed further examina- 
tion to the present session. This draft had originally 
been proposed by the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press and had 
subsequently been transmitted to the Assembly by the 
Seventh Session of the Economic and Social Council. 


In referring the draft to its fourth session, the As- 
sembly asked that high priority be given to this item. 
At the same time, it resolved that the Convention it 
had adopted should not be open for signature until 
definite action on the draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information. 


30. 


Discriminations practised by certain states against 
immigrating labor and, in particular, against labor 
recruited from the ranks of refugees (Resolution 282 
(Ill) of May 16, 1949). 


This item was originally submitted by Poland for 
the agenda of the third regular session, but at Poland’s 
later request, the item was postponed to the present 
session. 
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31. 


United Nations Appeal for Children: report of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Resolution 215 (Ill) of December 8, 1948). 


This resolution of the Assembly continued the 
United Nations Appeal for Children as a world-wide 
appeal for voluntary contributions to be used for the 
benefit of UNICEF. The resolution further requested 
UNICEF to assist in the conduct of national cam- 
paigns with a view to giving international co-ordina- 
tion to voluntary appeals for the benefit of children. 
It asked for reports on the appeals to the ninth session 
of the Economic and Social Council and to the pres- 
ent session of the Assembly. 


32. 


International Bill of Human Rights. Right of petition 
(Resolution 217 (IIl)B of December 10, 1948). 


By this resolution the Assembly desired the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to ask the Commission on 
Human Rights to give further examination to the 
problem of petitions when studying the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights and measures of implementation. 
This was to enable the Assembly at its present session 
to consider further action on this question. 

The Commission on Human Rights has not yet 
taken any final decision on the problem of petitions. 
The Economic and Social Council has therefore rec- 
ommended that the Assembly take no further action 
on this question at the present session. 


33. 


Action taken in pursuance of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies: report of 
the Economic and Social Council (Resolution 50 (I) of 
December 14, 1946). 


Preparing the lounge for the Assembly 
session. 


~~ Taper paras 











This resolution adopted at the first session of the 
Assembly instructed the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to report within three years on the co-ordination 
of the policies and activities of the specialized agen- 
cies and the organs of the United Nations. This was 
to enable the Council and the Assembly to improve 
such co-ordination if needed. 

At its ninth session, the Council noted with satis- 
faction the progress made in the co-ordination of the 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. It recommended that no measures be taken 
at this time to revise agreements between the United 
Nations and the agencies. It also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to report to the current Assembly 
session on the more important concrete results 
achieved through co-operation with the specialized 
agencies. 


34. 


Administrative unions affecting trust territories: report of 
the Trusteeship Council (Resolution 224 (Ill) of November 
18, 1948). 


In this resolution, the Assembly endorsed the ob- 
servations of the Trusteeship Council that an admin- 
istrative union “must remain strictly administrative in 
its nature and in its scope, and that its operation must 
not have the effect of creating any condition which 
will obstruct the separate development of the Trust 
Territory, in the field of political, economic, social 
and educational advancement, as a distinct entity.” 
The Assembly then asked the Trusteeship Council to 
investigate these questions in all their aspects with 
special reference to administrative unions already 
constituted or proposed, and to recommend necessary 
safeguards to preserve the distinct political status of 
the Trust Territories, and to enable the Council effec- 
tively to exercise supervisory functions over them. 

At its fourth session the Trusteeship Council set up 
a special committee on Administrative Unions con- 
sisting of France, China, Mexico, New Zealand, 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. The Council con- 
sidered this committee’s report at its fifth session, and 
decided to inform the Assembly that it will continue 
to study and examine the effects of the operation of 
existing or future administrative unions. The Coun- 
cil also took note of the assurances of the Administer- 
ing Authorities that the administrative arrangements 
under consideration do not extinguish the political 
identity of the Trust Territories. 

The Council decided to transmit to the Assembly 
the report of its Special Committee. 


35. 


Question of South West Africa: report of the Trusteeship 
Council (Resolution 227 (Ill) of November 26, 1948). 
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In the resolution of November 26, 1948, the As- 
sembly “maintained” its two earlier recommendations 
that South West Africa be placed under trusteeship, 
and noted with regret that those recommendations had 
not been carried out. It recommended further that, 
until agreement is reached regarding the future of the 
territory, the Union Government should continue to 
supply information annually on its administration. It 
requested the Trusteeship Council to continue to ex- 
amine such information and to make its observations 
to the Assembly. 

On July 11, 1949, however, the Union Government 
declared that it intended to bring about closer associa- 
tion with South West Africa and that it had decided 
not to transmit any further report on the territory. In 
the circumstances, the Trusteeship Council decided to 
inform the Assembly that “the refusal of the Union 
Government to submit further reports (on South West 
Africa) precludes ... (it) . . . from exercising fur- 
ther the functions envisaged for it in resolution 227 
(III).” 


36. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


(a) Summary and analysis of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter: report of 
the Secretary-General (Resolution 218 (III) of No- 
vember 3, 1948). 

(b) Information transmitted under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter: report of the Special Committee (Reso- 
lution 219 (III) of November 3, 1948). 

During 1948 information was received on 61 non- 
self-governing territories from Member states respons- 
ible for them. In most cases, the information related 
to the calendar year 1947. In 1949 information was 
submitted relating to more than 60 territories. 

Following the Assembly’s directive, the Secretary- 
General prepared summaries and analyses of the in- 
formation in regard to the main economic problems 
(labor, education, public health) and some aspects of 
the social welfare covering all the territories. 

The Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses 
are being examined by a Special Assembly commit- 
tee, which convened at Lake Success on August 25. 
The Committee consists of eight Member states trans- 
mitting information (Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States) together with eight Members elected 
by the General Assembly (Brazil, China, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, India, Sweden, U.S.S.R. and Vene- 
zuela). 


37. 


Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 242 (Ill) of November 18, 
1948). 
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The report will deal with progress in the construc- 
tion of the Permanent Headquarters in Manhattan and 
with the financial and planning problems which have 
come before the Headquarters Advisory Committee 
and the Headquarters Planning Office. 


38. 


Financial report and accounts of the United Nations for 
the financial year ended December 31, 1948, and report 
of the Board of Auditors. 


39. 


Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1949: 


report of the Secretary-General. 


40. 
Budget Estimates for the financial year 1950. 








(a) Budget estimates prepared by the Secretary- 
General. 

(b) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. 

The budget estimates for 1950 prepared by the 
Secretary-General total $44,314,398. Recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee include reductions 
totalling $1,786,750 in the estimates. 


41. 
Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses for 1949 and 
advances from the Working Capital Fund: report of the 


Secretary-General. 
42. 


Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the 
expenses of the United Nations: report of the Committee 
on Contributions (Resolution 238 (Ill) of November 18, 
1948). 
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The Committee recommends that Israel’s contribu- 
tion be assessed at 0.12 percent of the operating ex- 
penses and that the contributions of two other Mem- 
ber states—the United States and Sweden—be re- 
duced by 0.10 and 0.02 per cent respectively. Apart 
from these changes, it recommends that the scale of 
assessments for 1950 remain the same as in 1949. 


43. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: 
financial report and accounts for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1948, and report of the Board of Auditors. 


44. 


Organization of a United Nations postal administration: 
report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 232 (Ill) of 
October 8, 1948). 

By this resolution, the Assembly approved in prin- 
ciple the idea of establishing a United Nations postal 
administration originally submitted by Argentina. The 
resolution of last October invited the assistance of the 
Universal Postal Union in achieving a United Nations 
postal administration; authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to conclude arrangements with the various gov- 
ernments for the issue of special or over-printed 
stamps subject to the provisions that words, designs 
and face values of such issues be approved by the 
Secretary-General and that no arrangements entered 
into should involve financial loss to the United Na- 
tions. The Secretary-General was requested to report 
to this session. 


45. 


Establishment of an Administrative Tribunal: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 13 (I) IV, Paragraph 11, of 
February 13, 1946). 


During the last session, the Belgian delegation sub- 
mitted two proposals to strengthen relations inside the 
Secretariat by implementing certain decisions taken 
by the Preparatory Commission in 1946 and later 
included in the Provisional Staff Regulations. These 
proposals called for (1) the setting up of a “body 
through which the staff can be associated in the solu- 
tion of questions concerning officials and in the appli- 
cation of the Staff Rules and Regulations”; and (2) a 
scheme for an Administrative Tribunal to be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General to the next session of 
the Assembly. The Belgian proposals were withdrawn 
after the Secretary-General had welcomed them and 
indicated that he had already had talks with the spe- 
cialized agencies and with the United Nations Staff 
Committee and that he proposed to bring the question 
of an Administrative Tribunal before the next As- 
sembly. 
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46. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly. 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


This is a nine-member committee. Three members 
retire each year after serving a three-year term and 
are eligible for reappointment. The present members 
of the Committee are: Thanassis Aghnides (GREECE), 
Andre Ganem (FRANCE), William O. Hall (UNITED 
STATES), C. L. Hsia (CHINA), Valentin I. Kobushko 
(U.S.S.R.), Olyntho P. Machado (BraziL), Sir Wil- 
liam Matthews (UNITED KINGDOM), Jan Papanek 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA), N. Sundaresan (INDIA). At the 
end of this year the terms of office of Mr. Machado, 
Sir William Matthews, and Mr. Hall expire. In a 
note to the Assembly the Secretary-General suggests 
that, as at the last session, the Fifth Committee should 
recommend persons for the three vacancies to be 
filled. 

(b) Committee on Contributions. 

This is a ten-member committee, three members of 
which retire each year in rotation after serving a 
three-year term (four retire every third year). Re- 
tiring members are eligible for reappointment. The 
present members of the Committee are: Rafik Asha 
(SyriA), H. Campion (UNITED KINGDOM), Rene 
Charron (FRANCE), P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.), K. 
Y. Dzung (CHINA), Seymour Jacklin (UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA), Jan Papanek (CZECHOSLOVAKIA), 
Josua Sanez (Mexico), James E. Webb (UNITED 
STATES), and Miss M. Z. N. Witteveen (NETHER- 
LANDS). At the end of this year the terms of office 
of Mr. Dzung, Mr. Papanek, and Mr. Webb expire. 
The Secretary-General suggests that, as at the last 
session, the Fifth Committee should recommend per- 
sons for the vacancies to be filled. 

(c) Board of Auditors. 

The Board consists of three members. At each 
regular session the Assembly appoints an auditor to 
take office from July 1 of the following year and to 
serve for a period of three years. The election this 
year will be to fill the vacancy created by the expiry 
on June 30, 1950, of the term of office of the Audi- 
tor-General of Canada. The Secretary-General sug- 
gests that, as at the last session, the Fifth Committee 
should recommend the Member states whose Auditor- 
General (or other- corresponding official) may be ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

(d) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 

This Committee consists of three members elected 
for three years by the Assembly. Three alternates are 
also elected. The terms of the present members and 
alternates expire at the end of this year. The Secre- 
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tary-General has suggested that, as at the last session, 
the Fifth Committee, after a secret ballot, should rec- 
ommend persons for appointment. 

(e) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General. 

A draft resolution will be submitted to the As- 
sembly to approve the appointment by the Secretary- 
General of Ivar Rooth, former Director of the Bank 
of Sweden, as a member of the Investments Commit- 
tee for a three-year term to commence January 1, 
1950. 

47. 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual report 
of the United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


48. 


Expenses of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Assessment of non-Members of the United Nations, signa- 
tories of the Convention of February 19, 1925, relating 
to narcotic drugs: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council. . 


The eighth session of the Economic and Social 
Council asked the Secretary-General to prepare plans 
for assessing signatories of the 1925 Convention who 
are not members of the United Nations for their fair 
share of expenses of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. . 

49. 


Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly: report 
of the Special Committee (Resolution 271 (Ill) of April 
29, 1949). 


At its last session the Assembly set up a Special 
Committee, composed of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay, to consider methods and pro- 
cedures to enable the Assembly and its committees 
“to discharge their functions more effectively and 
expeditiously.” 

The Committee’s report says the present length of 
Assembly sessions cannot be ascribed primarily to the 
rules of procedure, but rather to the number and 
complexity of the questions submitted to the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly’s work might be accelerated if the 
present rules of procedure were more faithfully ob- 
served, if all their potentialities were better known to 
Committee Chairmen and to members and if Chair- 
men performed their functions more boldly. A target 
date for completion of each session, closer scrutiny of 
including proposed agenda items and measures for 
shortening discussion are among the suggestions made. 

The Committee also considered a proposal of the 
Secretary-General for an interval for prayer and 
meditation in meetings of the General Assembly. It 
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suggests a new draft rule to provide that the President 
shall invite the representatives to observe one minute 
of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation immedi- 
ately after the opening and at the closing of the 
session. 

The report also contains a statement of the views 
of the U.S.S.R. delegation which felt that sufficient 
reasons had not been presented for amending the 
present rules of procedure and which opposed all but 
two of the Committee’s recommendations as being 
neither realistic nor time-saving. 


50. 


Report of the International Law Commission. 


(a) Part I: General (Resolutions 174 (II), 177 (11) 
of November 21, 1947, and 260 (LII) B of December 
9, 1948). 

(b) Part Il: Draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States (Resolution 178 (Il) of November 
21, 1947). 

The International Law Commission was established 
by the Assembly resolution of November 21, 1947. 
By another resolution on the same date the Commis- 
sion was directed to formulate the principles of inter- 
national law recognized in the Charter of the Nurn- 
berg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal, 
and to prepare a draft code of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind. At its third session 
the Assembly on December 9, 1948 invited the In- 
ternational Law Commission to study the question of 
establishing an international judicial organ for the 
trial of persons charged with genocide or other crimes 
over which it may have jurisdiction, and to pay atten- 
tion to the possibility of establishing a Criminal Cham- 
ber of the International Court of Justice. 

Another task entrusted to the International Law 
Commission by a decision of the General Assembly 
on November 21, 1947 was to prepare a draft Decla- 
ration on the Rights and Duties of States. 

Part I of the report of the International Law Com- 
mission to the Assembly deals with the codification of 
international law, formulation of the Nurnberg Prin- 
ciples and preparation of a draft code of offences 
against the peace and security of mankind, the study 
of an international criminal jurisdiction and ways and 
means of making the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law more readily available, co-operation with 
other bodies, etc. 

Part II of the report gives the text of the Commis- 
sion’s draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States. 
The report points out that the Commission “decided 
by 12 votes to 1 to submit the draft Declaration, 
through the Secretary-General to the General Assem- 
bly immediately, and to place on record its conclu- 
sion that it was for the General Assembly to decide 
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what further course of action should be taken in rela- 
tion to the draft Declaration and, in particular, 
whether it should be transmitted to Member govern- 
ments for comments.” 


51. 


Permanent Missions to the United Nations: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 257 (Ill) of December 3, 
1948). 


This resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
on December 3, 1948, instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report to each regular session on the creden- 
tials of the permanent representatives accredited to the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General was also to 
“study all questions which may arise from the institu- 
tion of permanent missions. . . .” 

The report of the Secretary-General states that on 
August 16, 50 Member states had set up permanent 
missions at the seat of the United Nations, and 15 
have set up permanent missions at the European Of- 
fice in Geneva. 


52. 


Reparation for injuries incurred in the service of the 
United Nations: advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice and report of the Secretary-General 
(Resolution 258 (Ill) of December 3, 1948). 


The advisory opinion of the International Court, 
given on April 11, 1949, was that the United Nations 
as an organization has the capacity to bring an inter- 
national claim in such circumstances against a Mem- 
ber or non-Member state in respect of damage caused 
to the United Nations. The Court also advised that 
the United Nations has the capacity to bring a claim 
against a Member or non-Member state in respect 
of damage caused to the victim or to persons entitled 
through him. 

The Court declared that the United Nations can 
base its claim for reparation of damage caused to its 
agent only upon a breach of obligations due to itself. 
Respect for this rule, the opinion stated, will usually 
prevent a conflict between the action of the United 
Nations and such rights as the agent’s national state 
may possess and thus bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween their claims. 

The Assembly resolution requesting the Court’s 
opinion had also instructed the Secretary-General to 
submit proposals in the light of the opinion. 


53. 


‘ Draft rules for the calling of international conferences: 
report of the Economic and Social Council (Resolution 173 
(Il) of November 17, 1947). 


This resolution of the Assembly invited the Secre- 
tary-General in consultation with the Economic and 
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Social Council, to draft rules for the calling of inter- 
national conferences, as provided in paragraph 4 of 
Article 62 of the Charter. This paragraph stipulates 
that the Council “may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, international 
conferences on matters falling within its competence.” 

At its eighth session, on March 2, 1949, the Coun- 
cil adopted a set of 11 draft rules which now come 
before the Assembly for approval. 


54. 


Registration and publication of treaties and international 
agreements: report of the Secretary-General. 


By its resolution of November 3, 1948, the General 
Assembly instructed the Secretary-General “to take all 
the necessary steps to ensure that registered treaties 
or agreements shall be published with the least pos- 
sible delay and that the translations shall reach the 
highest possible level of accuracy and precision.” 

Another resolution adopted on the same day re- 
quested “that each of the Member states take cog- 
nizance of its obligation under Article 102 and take 
immediate steps to fulfill this obligation.” Article 102 
of the Charter stipulates that: 

“1. Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations 
after the present Charter comes into force shall as 
soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. 

“2. No Party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ 
of the United Nations.” 

The report of the Secretary-General to the Assem- 
bly states that between December 14, 1946, and 
August 15, 1949, 569 treaties had been registered. 


55. 


Privileges and immunities of the United Nations: report 
of the Secretary-General. 


On December 8, 1948, the General Assembly in- 
vited those Member states which have not yet acceded 
to the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations to deposit their instruments of ac- 
cession with the Secretary-General at the earliest pos- 


sible moment. 
56. 


Approval of a supplementary agreement with the 
Universal Postal Union concerning the use of the United 
Nations laissez-passer: report of the Secretary-General. 


The above agreement concerns the use of the 
United Nations laissez-passer by officials of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union in accordance with Article VII, 
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Section 28, of the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations which deals with the 
United Nations laissez-passer. 

A supplementary agreement for the use of the 
United Nations /aissez-passer by officials of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union was signed in July 1949 and now 
comes before the Assembly for approval. 


57. 


Designation of non-Member states to which a certified 
copy of the revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes shall be communicated by the 
Secretary-General for the purpose of accession to this 
Act: report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 268 
(II)A of April 28, 1949). 


Paragraph 1 of Article 43 of the General Act as 
revised by the General Assembly by the above reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“The present General Act shall be open to acces- 
sion by the Members of the United Nations, by the 
non-member States which shall have become parties 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice or 
to which the General Assembly of the United Nations 
shall have communicated a copy for this purpose.” 


58. 


Invitations to be addressed to non-Member states to 
become parties to the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide: report of the 
Secretary-General (Article XI of the Convention, resolution 
260 (Ill) of December 9, 1948). 


By this resolution the General Assembly approved 
the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide and proposed it for signature 
and ratification or accession in accordance with Article 
XI of the Convention which reads: 

“The present Convention shall be open until De- 
cember 31, 1949, for signature on behalf of any 
Member of the United Nations and of any non-Mem- 
ber state to which an invitation to sign has been ad- 
dressed by the General Assembly. 
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“The present Convention shall be ratified, and the 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

“After January 1, 1950, the present Convention 
may be acceded to on behalf of any Member of the 
United Nations and of any non-Member state which 
has received an invitation as aforesaid. 

“Instruments of accession shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 


59. 


Application of Liechtenstein to become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice: report of the 
Security Council. 


On July 27, 1949, the Security Council recom- 
mended that the Principality of Liechtenstein be al- 
lowed to become a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice under the same conditions 
as Switzerland, which was the first non-Member state 
to become a party to the Statute on July 28, 1948. 
The vote in the Council was 9 in favor, none against, 
with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.). 

Article 93, Paragraph 2, of the Charter provides 
that “a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” 


60. 


Plan for the reform of the calendar: item proposed by 
Panama. 

The plan sponsored by Panama proposes that a 
new world calendar be adopted, as from 1950: a 
fixed, uniform, invariable calendar, regulated astro- 
nomically according to the movement of the earth 
around the sun. Panama’s memorandum sets out the 
advantages of such a system over the present Gregor- 
ian calendar. It urges immediate action as “such a 
fortuitous opportunity for calendar reform will not 
recur until 1956... .” 
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Items on Supplementary List 


1. 


Problem of the proliferation and overlapping of the 
programs of the United Nations and of the Specialized 
Agencies: item proposed by Brazil. 


2. 


Tribute to the memory of Thomas Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt: item proposed by Nicaragua. 


On August 15, 1949, Nicaragua advised the Sec- 
retary-General that it wished to propose that the 
United Nations render tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, “outstanding leaders in the creation of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, respec- 
tively.” 


3. 


The observance of fundamental freedoms and human 
rights in Rumania, including the question of religious and 
civil liberty (in conjunction with the analogous question 
raised by Australia in connection with Bulgaria and 
Hungary): item proposed by Australia. 


This item was submitted by Australia on August 
20. See note to item No. 27 of the provisional 
agenda. 


4. 


The observance and implementation of Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter, and in particular of 55 (a) providing 
for the achievement of full employment and_ higher 
standards of living: item proposed by Australia. 


This item was submitted by Australia on August 
20. Article 55 provides that the United Nations 
shall promote: 

“(a) higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development; 

“(b) solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and_ international 
cultural and educational co-operation; and. . .” 

By Article 56, all Members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in co-operation with 
the Organization for the achievement of the purposes 
set forth in Article 55. 
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5. 


Action to achieve or maintain full employment and 
economic stability: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil asked the Secretary-General to appoint a small 
group of experts to prepare a report on national and 
international measures required to achieve and main- 
tain full employment. It also invited the Economic 
and Employment Commission to examine the report 
and to submit to its next session comments and recom- 
mendations for action. The Secretary-General was 
also requested to publish on a current basis, brief, 
up-to-date reports on measures taken in various coun- 
tries to maintain high levels of employment. 

The Council also adopted a proposal recommend- 
ing that the Assembly consider the question of pro- 
moting full employment. This resolution transmits to 
the Assembly the records of the Council’s discussion. 
It requested the Secretary-General to submit to the 
Assembly the latest available information on the world 
economic situation and national and international 
action to achieve or maintain full employment and 
economic stability. 


6. 
Economic development of under-developed countries: 


(a) Technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment: report of the Economic and Social Council 
(Resolution 200 (IIT) of December 4, 1948). 

(b) Expanded co-operative program of technical 
assistance for economic development through the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 

See note to item No. 28 of the provisional agenda. 


7. 


Draft Convention for the suppression of the traffic in 
persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others: item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommended to the General Assembly the con- 
clusion of an international convention based on the 
draft of the Social Commission and taking into con- 
sideration the views expressed during the Council’s 
discussion. 
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Refugees and stateless persons: item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution inviting the Secretary-General 
to submit to the Assembly a plan envisaging two pos- 
sible solutions to the problem of protecting stateless 
persons and refugees after IRO ceased its operations: 
(a) The creation of a high commissioner’s office 
under United Nations control; (b) The creation of a 
service within the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
The resolution recommends that the Assembly deter- 
mine the best means whereby the United Nations may 
assure protection to stateless persons and refugees 
after the end of IRO, and that it make the necessary 
budgetary arrangements. 


9. 


Freedom of Information. Access for news personnel to 
meetings of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies: item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil referred to the Assembly a draft resolution urging 
all countries to grant freedom of access for accredited 
news personnel to countries where meetings of the 
United Nations might take place, and to the sources 
of the information of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies. This draft resolution is a redraft of a 
similar resolution of the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, which 
the General Assembly had considered to be ambigu- 
ous. 


10. 


Advisory social welfare services: item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommended that the Assembly place the advisory 
social welfare services of the United Nations on a 
continuing, rather than the present year-to-year basis, 
and authorize provision for them in the regular budget. 


11. 


Report of the International Children’s Emergency Fund: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 


At its ninth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil decided to transmit the report of UNICEF to the 
General Assembly and to draw the Assembly’s atten- 
tion to the fact that further contributions are neces- 
sary to enable the Fund to carry out its program up 
to June 30, 1950. 
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12. 


Draft Convention on the death of missing persons: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 


The last session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution recommending that the As- 
sembly examine the Draft Convention on the death 
of missing persons, with a view to adopting it and 
opening it for signature during the present session. 
The Draft Convention has already been circularized 
to Member governments. 





Questions Before UNESCO 
General Conference 


The Fourth Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO will open in Paris on September 19, 1949, 
with delegations from forty-eight member nations in 
attendance. 

During 1949 Dr. Torres Bodet, the new Director- 
General, has moved energetically to streamline 
UNESCO’s program by applying a priority yardstick 
to all projects (1) will they promote the welfare of 
the masses; (2) will they enlist world-wide co-opera- 
tion of intellectual leaders; (3) will they produce 
tangible results without undue delay? 

The theme of discussion at the Paris meeting, 
as decided at the previous General Conference, is 
as follows: 

“What should be the role of the states now, mem- 
bers of UNESCO in promoting better understand- 
ing among all peoples through education, science 
and culture, under the conditions which now ob- 
tain in the world and in view of the existence of 
the obligations imposed by the (UNESCO) con- 
stitution?” 


Other discussions will include the Director-Gen- 
eral’s annual report, proposed UNESCO activities in 
Germany and Japan and a plan for technical assist- 
ance to under-developed areas. This last named 
plan, if adopted, would commit UNESCO to full 
participation in the overall United Nations technical 
aid program with UNESCO providing the training 
facilities, study groups, consultative missions and 
other help falling within its sphere of interest. Financ- 
ing of this scheme, estimated at $6,130,000 in the 
first year and $10,705,000 the second, calls for spe- 
cial contributions by Governments. 

In addition, the 1950 budget will come up for 
discussion. In his report, Dr. Torres Bodet has re- 
quested a total figure of $8,847,000, which represents 
an increase of $1,077,00 over last year’s appropriation. 

The Conference will conclude on October 5. 





Situation in Korea Reviewed 


Commission Reports on Difficulties Facing Unification 


Reporting on a situation “now no better than at 
the beginning,” the United Nations Commission on 
Korea sets forth the basic difficulties why it could 
make no progress towards unification of the country 
on the principles approved by the General Assembly 
last year. No substantial improvement is possible, the 
Commission reports, without a new effort to over- 
come these difficulties. 


The Commission covers the period from the arrival 
of its members in Seoul on January 30, 1949, to the 
unanimous adoption of the report on July 28, 1949. 
The Commission, which succeeded the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea, established in 
1947, is composed of representatives of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, 
and Syria. (The representative of Syria had left Seoul 
in March and was not present when the report was 
drafted and adopted. ) 


Principal tasks of the Commission were to lend its 
good offices to unify Korea and integrate the security 
forces; to facilitate removal of barriers to economic, 
social, and other friendly intercourse caused by the 
division of the country; to be available for observation 
and consultation in the further development of repre- 
sentative government based on the freely-expressed 
will of the people; and to observe and verify the with- 
drawal of occupying forces—the U.S.S.R. in the north 
and the United States in the south. 


The Commission’s report is in two parts, the sec- 
ond consisting of annexes of relevant documents. The 
four chapters of the first part deal with: 


© the establishment and organization of the Commis- 
sion and its terms of reference; 


e the main activities of the Commission and its sub- 
sidiary bodies; 


Representatives on Commission 

The Commission’s report, which was adopted unani- 
mously, was signed in Seoul on July 28 by the follow- 
ing representatives: Rufino Luna (PHILIPPINES), 


Chairman; Liu Yu Wan (CHINA), Rapporteur; A. B. 
Jamieson (AUSTRALIA); Miguel A. Magafia (EL SatL- 
VADOR); Henri Costilhes (FRANCE); and Anup Singh 
| (INDIA). 


The representative of Syria was not present. 








e the political, economic, and social developments 
and factors affecting the problem of the independence 
and unification of Korea; and 


¢ the Commission’s summary, analysis and con- 
clusions. 
A condensation of this last chapter follows. 


Efforts to Implement Assembly Resolution 
UNIFICATION 


The Commission was no sooner established in Seoul 
than it began to consider means of obtaining access 
to the north, says the report. For that purpose, it 
sought to obtain the good offices of the U.S.S.R.; it 
addressed a letter to General Kim II Sung by various 
routes; it made repeated broadcast appeals to the 
north for facilities to permit a visit. All these efforts 
failed. 

The Government of the Republic of Korea, pro- 
posed that the Commission should approach the 
U.S.S.R. to urge it to withdraw its troops from North 
Korea, to disband the North Korean regime and se- 
curity forces, and to allow the Government of the 
Republic to assert jurisdiction in the northern zone. 
This would be followed by elections in North Korea 
under the observation of the Commission. 


Persons outside the Government also presented sug- 
gestions for the initiation of discussions between repre- 
sentatives of north and south looking to unification. 
No suggestions for the solution of the practical ques- 
tions involved in the initiation of such discussions 
were put forward. Moreover, all such suggestions 
were opposed by the Government of the Republic. 
The Commission limited itself to a public expression 
of its readiness to assist in any discussions initiated 
by representatives of north and south under conditons 
offering assurance that they would be meaningful. 

All proposals from the north for achieving unifica- 
tion were based on principles inconsistent with the 
General Assembly resolutions, adds the Commission. 
Procedurally, they involve the exclusion of the United 
Nations from any part. The question of action by the 
Commission on such suggestions did not arise. 


INTEGRATION OF SECURITY FORCES 


Since no progress was possible at the political level, 
it had not been possible to seek to bring about accord 
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in respect of the integration of the security forces of 
north and south. 


38th PARALLEL—BARRIER TO FRIENDILY 
INTERCOURSE 


“The Commission,” continues the report, “has been 
unable to set on foot measures to facilitate a reduction 
of barriers to the beneficial exchange of goods and 
services and to other friendly intercourse between 
north and south because of the suspicion which pre- 
vails between their respective regimes. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic has now outlawed trade as an 
instrument of subversive propaganda, and an ex- 
change of views with the north on this or any other 
subject has not been possible. 

“The border is becoming the scene of increasingly 
frequent exchanges of fire and of armed raids along 
the 38th parallel. According to information received 
from United States military authorities, some of the 
raids from the north were set on foot for the purpose 
of introducing groups of trained saboteurs into the 
territory of the Republic. 

“The People’s Republic |‘the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea’| has been recognized by the 
U.S.S.R. with which it maintains diplomatic relations. 
Much publicity has been given to a recent visit of 
General Kim II Sung to Moscow and to the evidences 
of esteem shown him: It is reported that an agreement 
for economic aid and cultural exchange was concluded 
in the course of this visit. 

“All these events have tended to fortify the 38th 
parallel in its character as a barrier to the friendly in- 
tercourse of the people of Korea with each other.” 


FUTHER DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


As to development of representative Government 
the Government of the Republic holds that the Com- 
mission’s functions in this regard have relevance only 
north of the 38th parallel. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission has studied the problems of representative 
government in the Republic and heard the views of 
Government officials, experts, and organizations. It 
has also made enquiries concerning the structure of 
government in the north and the means of extending 
representative government there. 


WITHDRAWAL OF OCCUPATION FORCES 


The Commission has observed and verified the 
withdrawal of the occupation forces of the United 
States, which was completed on June 29, 1949. While 
unable to verify the disposition made of the military 
equipment belonging to the United States, which was 
not withdrawn with its troops, the Commision “is 
satisfied that all of this has been transferred to the 
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Korean security forces and that none of it remains 
under the control of the United States.” 

Through the Secretary-General, the Commission 
signified its readiness to carry out similar functions 
in respect of the occupation forces of the U.S.S.R., 
but it received no reply to the message transmitted 
to the U.S.S.R. 


Analysis of Factors 


In an analysis of factors affecting the implementa- 
tion of the Assembly resolution, the report makes the 
following points: 

e The problem of Korean independence and unifica- 
tion das been increasingly prejudiced by the consolida- 
tion of rival political regimes. 

¢ The Government of the Republic has maintained 
inflexibly that the Northern regime has been outlawed 
by the Assembly and that the Commission, like the 
Government, should refrain from dealing with it. It 
has insisted that the Commission should deal only 
with the U.S.S.R. to persuade it to dissolve the north- 
ern regime and permit the Government of the Re- 
public to hold elections there under the supervision 
of the Commission. 

e The form in which the Commission’s powers were 
cast—that of an intermediary who cannot function if 
his services are not requested—did not strengthen its 
position vis-a-vis the Government. Help in develop- 
ing representative Government, assistance in initiating 
or conducting negotiations with northern leaders, ex- 
ploring the possibility of reducing other than politcal 
barriers: in all these matters, the Government did not 
call on the Commission and, in the circumstances, the 
Commission could not “open the armoury of its own 
powers.” 

e In barring any idea of discussions with the northern 
leaders, the Government has indicated that, in its 
view, the sole purpose of the Commission was to 
vindicate its claims. However, differences between the 
Commission and the Government on this point never 
assumed reality because the Commission was unable 
to establish contact with the north. 

e From the north the Commission has been a target 
of defamation and inflammatory attacks, which have 
not been without effect or counterpart in the south. 
Every attempt at communication with the north had 
been ignored. 


Present Status of Korean Problem 


FERVENT DESIRE FOR PEACEFUL UNIFICATION 


The Government of the Republic, continues the 
Commission’s report, not only made clear that it 
would not participate in official discussions with the 
north looking to unification, but also indicated that it 
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frowned on unofficial efforts in this behalf. It made 
clear that it viewed any suggestions for north-south 
discussion, even of an unofficial and most tentative 
kind, as a form of disloyalty. In the face of this atti- 
tude, the Commission did not feel free to encourage 
extra-governmental efforts of contact. 

Moreover, the Commission did not feel that the 
proposals of the extra-legislative opposition to the 
Government, led by Kim Koo and Kimm Kiusic, for 
the initiation of north-south discussions in a confer- 
ence, or by some other means, merited encourage- 
ment. The leaders of the opposiiton were not deterred 
by the results of the May 10, 1948, elections from 
favoring new elections in the north and south. The 
Government always regarded the conference proposal 
as a communist trick designed to bring about public 
discord and confusion. 

“The experience of the so-called ‘North-South Con- 
ference’ of last year certainly goes far to confirm this 
belief,” comments the Commission. “The suggestions 
which the Commission has heard from those who 
favor a new conference have impressed it as vague 
and wishful. The difficult questions involved in such 
a conference have either not been faced or have found 
no answer. The means of making such a conference 
truly representative, the status of the participants, the 
questions with which they would deal, the procedure 
to be employed for giving effect to any agreement that 
might be reached—all these problems have been 
evaded by those who advocated such a conference.” 

Despite the failure of the “North-South Confer- 
ence” of April 1948, the Commission adds, the idea 
of a renewed attempt in this direction still persists in 
some quarters. The Government appears to have 
under-estimated the hold on the imagination of the 
people of Korea of the idea that Korea’s difficulties 
could be overcome if leaders of north and south 
would sit down together and seek a common answer 
to its problems. 

“The Republic still labors under the disadvantage 
of political division, which began with the difference 
of view over the question of the May 10, 1948, elec- 
tions,” states the report. “The Government has made 
no effort to heal this breach. Instead of mobilizing 
the strength of the patriotic opposition behind itself 
and presenting to the north the spectacle of a vigorous 
and united Republic, it faces the 38th parallel at the 
head of a divided people.” 

Lack OF SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE 

“The Republic is a result of free elections and the 
expression of a people’s will,” the Commission con- 
tinues. “Psychologically, if not materially, the activi- 
ties of the north have compelled the Republic to go 
on a war footing, and this spiritual mobilization has 
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to some extent brutalized the conduct of government 
and engendered suspicion of those who remain inde- 
pendent and critical of spirit. . . . The north has 
troubled the relative calm which is needed for the 
psychological and social translation of the laws of 
liberty into the practice of freedom through a careful 
nurture of procedural and institutional growth. 

As to the north, the report comments that its failure 
to respond to the Commission’s appeals is only one 
sign of its contempt for the efforts of the internaional 
community to secure a peaceful solution. “The north- 
ern regime is the creature of a military occupant and 
rules by right of a mere. transfer of power from that 
Government. It has never been willing to give its 
subjects an unfettered opportunity, under the scrutiny 
of an impartial international agency, to pass upon its 
claim to rule. The claims to be a ‘people’s democ- 
racy’ and its expressions of concern for the general 
welfare are falsified by this unwillingness to account 
for the exercise of power to those against whom it 
is employed.” Its professions of devotion to Korea 
and to unity are belied in action: the cutting off of 
electric power which had grave effects on the morale 
and economy of the south; and armed attacks along 
the border which serve no legitimate purposes. “To 
provoke small groups of harassed people into taking 
up hopelessly crude arms against those in authority in 
the hope of ending their troubles was “utterly ir- 
responsible.” 

Mutual rivalry and conflicting claims to supremacy 
have not only pinioned the spiritual freedom of the 
people but blocked normal channels of trade. “In 
this respect, also,” the Commission says, “the objec- 
tives of the General Assembly have been defeated. 
The Commission must report that until now it has met 
oppositon from the Government of the Republic to 
suggestions for a renewal of economic exchange, while 
it has never been given an opportunity of making 
proposals to that end to the north. Hence, it has been 
able only to make public an expression of its readiness 
to assist in a resumpton of legitimate trade on a trial 
basis.” 


GROWING MILITARY STRENGTH IN 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


The Commission reports “much military posturing” 
on both sides of the parallel, which holds a serious 
danger of open military conflict. “Military conflict in 
Korea would mean the most barbarous civil war.” 

“The U.S.S.R. continues to refuse to have any deal- 
ings with the Commission; it lends countenance to 
northern leaders in bellicose utterances and in a 
refusal to consider ways of adjusting existing differ- 
ences on any plane of relations between north and 
south. In this connection, note should be taken of 
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the fact that the North Korean regime has recently 
concluded a treaty with the U.S.S.R. It is reported 
that an agreement for military aid has been concluded 
between North Korea and the Chinese communist 
forces in Manchuria.” 

Border raids from the north are frequently reported 
and are said to be increasing in intensity. The scale 
of such conflicts is small, they upset the peaceful 
routine of the countryside and cause unnecessary loss 
of life. The propaganda efforts of dissension and sub- 
version have also been stepped up. 

“All this induces equal and opposite reactions in 
the south.” the report points out. “The Government 
is hastening the pace of its military preparations and 
is pressing the United States for military aid beyond 
that already received. United States military person- 
nel advise and assist in the training of the Republic’s 
forces, as on the other side of the parallel military 
personnel of the U.S.S.R. reportedly perform like 
services for the northern forces.” 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL CLIMATE 


Running through the diverse opinions concerning 
the solution of the problem of Korea is a general be- 
lief, says the Commission, that the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States are responsible for the present plight of 
the country and have left it in the lurch. An equally 
general opinion is that the problem cannot be solved 
until the two powers take steps in concert to lift the 
barrier at the 38th parallel and restore to Korea the 
independence and unity which were promised at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers in Decem- 
ber 1945. 

The Government of the Republic claims that the 
U.S.S.R. still exercises decisive control over the 
regime in the north; the problem can be solved if the 
U.S.S.R. withdraws its protection and allows the peo- 
ple of North Korea to give expression to their hidden 
loyalty to the Republic. From the United States the 
Government of the Republic expects, as a matter of 
obligation, military and economic aid for defence 


Recognition of Republic 

At the time of the adoption of the Commission’s 
report on July 28, the Republic of Korea had been 
accorded diplomatic recognition by twelve govern- 
ments and by the Vatican. These governments were 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Dominican Re- 


public, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. (According to later information, it is learned 
that the following other eight governments have also 
accorded recognition: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Greece, Haiti, and Turkey.) 
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against the menace of aggression and invasion from 
the north. 

Recent events in Asia have induced nervousness in 
the territory of the Republic, and emboldened prop- 
aganda from the north. These events have been cited 
by the Government of the Republic as a reason why 
the defence of the Republic should become a United 
States commitment. In June and July many mass 
meetings and parades were held to protest against the 
withdrawal of American troops and to demand arms 
for defence. 

“Underlying the prevalent belief that the Korean 
problem cannot be solved without prior accord be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United States is a general 
scepticism concerning the ability of the United Nations 
to find a solution to the Korean problem, although 
this by no means signifies that the presence of the 
Commission is not found useful in other respects.” 
“The relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States” the Commission declares, “continue to be the 
largest single, and perhaps decisive, factor contribut- 
ing to the growing hardening of relations between 
north and south.” 


Conclusions 


In an introduction to its conclusions, the Commis- 
sion notes that the people of Korea are “remarkably 
homogeneous. Ethnically and culturally they are one. 
They have a passionate longing for unity and inde- 
pendence and have a profound desire for the peaceful 
unfication of their country.” 

The divsion of Korea had resulted in adverse eco- 
nomic consequences in the south and had caused bit- 
terness, frustration, and mutual distrust among its 
people. Frequent raids along the 38th parallel had 
further accentuated these feelings. 

“The division of Korea was caused by the 
exigencies of the Second World War. There is no 
justification for the continued separation of the two 
parts of the country,” the Commission adds. 

“The Republic of Korea looks to the United Na- 
tions for the solution of many of its problems, for 
it feels that the Republic is in some sense a creation 
of the United Nations. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, as evidenced by its request that the stay of the 
Commission in Korea be prolonged for another year, 
the presence of the Commission has been a stabilizing 
factor in the situation.” 

The Commission then sets forth its five conclusions 

as follows: 
e The embittered propaganda and hostile activities 
which now mark the relations between the two parts 
of Korea render the prospect of unification more and 
more remote. 


e As long as the opposition of the U.S.S.R to the 
efforts of the United Nations Commission to achieve 
the objectives of the General Assembly resolution of 
December 12, 1948, continues, neither a relaxation of 
hostile propaganda nor any other measure can facili- 
tate to a substantial degree the achievement of unifica- 
tion. 

e The World-wide differences between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States continues to be, as it was when 
the Temporary Commission was in Korea, one of the 
basic factors underlying the present difficulties. With- 
out a new effort by those powers to reach agreement 
on the question of Korea, no substantial progress -to- 
ward the achievement of unification on the basis of 
the principles approved by the General Assembly can 
be made. 


e From its very inception, the newly formed Republic 
of Korea has been confronted with many difficulties. 
It faced insurgent uprisings from within and was 
menaced by continuous clashes on the 38th parallel. 
While making due allowance for these factors, the 
Commission believes that a broadening of the Gov- 
ernment’s political base would allow it to meet these 
difficulties more successfully and so enable it to play 
a more effective part in achieving unification. 

e The present Commission, like its predecessor, must 
place on record an acknowledgment that the situation 
in Korea is now no better than it was at the begin- 
ning, and that it has not been able to facilitate the 
achievement of the objectives set by the General As- 
sembly. 





No Action on Nepal Application 


U.S.S.R. Votes Against Recommending Admission 


The negative vote of the U.S.S.R., barred a recom- 
mendation for the admission of Nepal at the Securitv 
Council’s meeting on September 7. 

After receiving additional information from the 
Government of Nepal, the Council’s Committee on 
the Admission of New Members—on which all the 
members of the Council are represented—voted 9—2 
on August 22 in favor of recommending admission. 
The majority of the Committee held that the sup- 
plementary information clearly demonstrated that 
Nepal was a peace-loving, sovereign, and independent 
state, able and willing to fulfill the obligations of the 
Charter. 


Council’s Debate 


When the Committee’s report was taken up by the 
Council on September 7, China submitted a draft 
resolution favoring Nepal’s application, and all mem- 
bers except the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.R.R. 
spoke in support of it. 

The Ukrainian delegation, said Dr. Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky, was not yet fully satisfied that Nepal ful- 
filled all the requirements, but was willing to vote for 
its admission along with the admission of the other 
twelve states whose applications had long been pend- 
ing. The one condition was that the representatives 
of “the Anglo-American bloc” should put an end to 
their policy “of discrimination against some states and 
favoritism for others.” It appeared, however, that the 
majority wished to continue that policy; this being so, 
the Ukrainian delegation would have to vote against 
the admission of Nepal. 
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Representatives supporting the application argued 
that there was no justification in the Charter for bas- 
ing the admission of one applicant on the condition 
that other applicants should also be admitted. 

On the other hand, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., contended that the objections of the majority 
to the admission of Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and the People’s Republic of Mongolia were 
not based on Article 4 of the Charter. On the con- 
trary, he said, the admission of new Members was 
being turned into an issue of political pressure and 
discrimination in respect of some states and favorit- 
ism and sympathy in respect of others. However, 
while the Soviet Union had objections to some of the 
states whose applications were pending, it would 
waive all its objections in order to facilitate the admis- 
sion of applicants and to solve the deadlock. It had 
submitted a proposal to that effect in the Council on 
June 21. 

Restating the positon he had taken earlier in the 
Committee, Mr. Tsarapkin said the U.S.S.R. was not 
opposed to the admission of Nepal, but could not vote 
for Nepal in isolation. That would be unjust in view 
of the Council’s systematic rejection of the applica- 
tions of other states, such as the five which he had 
mentioned. 

This argument, said Sir Alexander Cadogan, Presi- 
dent of the Council, speaking as the representative of 
the United Kingdom, was understandable, but his Gov- 
ernment—like the International Court of Justice—dis- 
agreed with it. And, if that was the Soviet policy, why 
did the U.S.S.R. representative vote for the admission 
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of Israel without any conditions about the other ap- 
plicants? 

On the other hand, he could not see how the United 
Kingdom Government could be accused of any undue 
discrimination. A number of applicants against whom 
the so-called “Anglo-American bloc” was alleged to 
have discriminated obtained only two votes, so they 
would not have been admitted in any case. Further- 
more, the United Kingdom had undertaken not to ex- 
ercise the “veto” in the case of the admission of a 
new Member, and it had not done so in regard to 
Israel, although at that time, his Government did not 
favor the admission. Had the United Kingdom chosen 
to exercise its right, Israel would not now be a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 


Principle of Universality 


Likewise, Warren R. Austin, of the United States, 
argued that there was no ground for the claim that 
the United States and United Kingdom discriminated 
against some states and showed favoritism toward 
others. The United States felt itself bound to con- 
sider each applicaton in accordance with Article 4 
of the Charter—the applicant must be peace-loving 
and able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter—and not in accordance with other 
“whimsical” suggestions. However, the United States 
also endorsed the principle of universality of Mem- 
bership and had indicated its willingness to co-operate 
in the furtherance of that principle by foregoing the 


Chairman, Visiting Mission to West Africa 


use of its privileged vote when an applicant enjoyed 
substantial support from other Member states. 

For Argentina, Dr. José Arce expressed gratifica- 
tion that both the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
seemed now to favor the principle of universaliity, 
which was put forward at San Francisco by a number 
of Latin American countries, but was rejected. Perhaps 
such a change in their attitudes would help to break 
the deadlock. 

In addition to the applications now pending, Dr. 
Arce foresaw that other applicants might swell the 
ranks of those “cooling their heels outside” to 24 or 
25 countries—nearly 50 per cent of the number in- 
side the organization. No doubt they too would be 
stopped, which showed that the Council was on the 
wrong track. The real obstacle was the “Anglo-Amer- 
ican-Franco-Soviet bloc.” Perhaps, he remarked, the 
General Assembly would remove that “stumbling 
block,” so that the organization could make headway. 

The draft resolution for Nepal’s application was 
then put to vote. Nine members voted in favor, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. against. Be- 
cause of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R., the resolu- 
tion was not adopted. 

Further consideration of other pending applications 
and of U.S.S.R. and Argentine draft resolutions in 
connection with them was then postponed until the 
next meeting. Earlier, the Council had rejected a 
Soviet proposal first to consider these applications be- 
fore taking up that of Nepal. 





Awni Khalidy, who has been a 
representative of Iraq to United Na- 
tions meetings since 1945, has been 
elected Chairman of the Trusteeship 
Council’s Visiting Mission to West 
Africa, which is due to leave in 
November 1949. 

Born in Baghdad in 1912, he was 
educated at the American University 
in Beirut, Lebanon. He was an in- 
structor in History and Political Sci- 
ence at the Training College in 
Baghdad, 1933-34, and Assistant 
Secretary in the European Section of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1934-36. 

In 1936 he was a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, and in 1936-37 was Secre- 
tary to the Iraq Permanent Delega- 
tion in Geneva. He then became 
Secretary of the Iraq Legation in 
Paris, 1937-39, and Secretary at the 
Embassy of Iraq in London, 1939-45. 

Mr. Khalidy was his country’s 
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alternate delegate to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
in London in 1945 and to the first 
session of the General Assembly in 
London in 1946. He was the repre- 
sentative of Iraq on the Headquart- 
ers Commission and alternate repr2- 
sentative to the General Assembly in 
New York in 1946. Since 1947 Mr. 
Khalidy has been alternate repre- 
sentative for Iraq in the Trusteeship 
Council. 

In 1947, he was a member of the 
Social Commission and also served 
on the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
of which he is a vice-president. 

In 1948, Mr. Khalidy was an 
alternate representative for Iraq to 
the General Assembly session in 
Paris, and was particularly active in 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee, after which he returned to his 
country. While he was in Iraq, the 
Trusteeship Council appointed Mr. 





Awni: Khalidy (Iraq) 


Khalidy to the Visiting Mission to 
West Africa, and on his return to the 
Council he was elected Chairman of 
the Mission. 
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Speeding Assembly Sessions 


Committee Recommends Improved Procedures 


Faced with its heavy agenda, the 
General Assembly will find one docu- 
ment before it to be of special inter- 
est: the report of the 15-Member 
Committee on Methods and Proce- 
dures which it set up at the last ses- 
sion. During 23 meetings last June, 
July and August, the Special Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship first 
of Mr. Nasrollah Entezam of Iran 
and, later of Mr. Sven Grafstrom of 
Sweden, carefully weighed the fac- 
tors affecting the duration of Assem- 
bly Sessions. The result is a re- 
port to the Assembly recommend- 
ing several proposals for speeding 
work. 

Saving time is important but the 
Special Committee was constantly 
aware of the essential role of the 
Assembly and the prestige and high 
authority that should belong to the 
only principal organ on which all 
Member states are equally repre- 
sented. It therefore considered, 
the Report emphasizes, only propos- 
als which, in the opinion of its mem- 
bers, did not diminish the Assem- 
bly’s competence, functions or na- 
tural development. Its recommen- 
dations, the Committee believes, will 
safeguard the rights of Members 
whether they are in a majority or a 
minority on a_ given question. 
Their sole purpose is to adapt the 
organization and procedures to in- 
creasing responsibilities and to en- 
able the Assembly to discharge its 
functions effectively and expedi- 
tiously. 

Primarily, the Report proceeds, the 
length of Assembly sessions is not 
due to defective rules of procedure 
but to the number and complexity of 
the questions submitted and to the 
political problems raised by them. 

On the whole, the present rules of 
procedure, “represent both in letter 
and in spirit, an adequate instru- 
ment.” The Committee feels there- 
fore that work might be consider- 
ably accelerated if the present rules 
of procedure were more faithfully 
observed. 
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With this, the Report sets forth 
its recommendations and suggestions 
for possible improvements in meth- 
ods and procedures. 


The Agenda 


Setting a target date for the clos- 
ing of each session is the Commit- 
tee’s first recommendation. This 
should be done by the Assembly on 
the recommendation of its General 
Committee and, at a very early stage 
of the session: either immediately af- 
ter the Agenda is adopted or soon 
after the committees have begun 
work. No session, it was suggested 
during the discussions, should last 
more than eight weeks if govern- 
ments are to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation. But the Special Commit- 
tee does not recommend a too rigid 
rule. 

Pruning the agenda is the object 
of the next set of recommendations. 
First, the Special Committee urges 
more careful scrutiny of items pro- 
posed. These should be examined for 
their relation not only to the pur- 
poses of the United Nations but to 
the agenda as a whole and to the 
time available. Second, the Assem- 
bly should reaffirm its right to delete 
questions previously included: a 
right which the Report points out, in 
effect, means postponement, since 
Member countries can bring up the 
proposal again at the next session. 
The Assembly can also decide to in- 
clude the item in the agenda of a fu- 
ture session. 


The third proposal relates to last 
minute items. The importance and 
urgency of these additions should be 
determined with care. They tend to 
overload the agenda and make it dif- 
ficult for the delegations to prepare 
for them at short notice. Such items 
should be the exceptions. The Spe- 
cial Committee therefore recom- 
mends that additional items be in- 
cluded on the agenda of a regular 
session only by a two-thirds majority. 


Even when an item has been in- 


cluded, the Assembly has the power 
to refer it without debate to other 
organs. Or it may ask the sponsor 
for further information or documen- 
tation. In referals to the Trustee- 
ship Council and to the Economic 
and Social Council, the Assembly 
should decide whether these organs 
should report back or make recom- 
mendations direct to Member gov- 
ernments. It was emphasized during 
the Special Committee’s discussions 
that questions of an exclusively eco- 
nomic, social or cultural nature 
should not, as a rule, be submitted 
to the Assembly until they have been 
considered by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


Procedure on Conventions 


Much time of the Main Commit- 
tees has gone into article by article 
consideration of the texts of inter- 
national conventions. Now, a Main 
Committee is too large for such de- 
tailed drafting, but the Special Com- 
mittee recognizes the importance of 
Assembly sponsorship of conven- 
tions and the powerful influence of 
its debates on public opinion. It 
therefore favors the Assembly re- 
taining its freedom of action in this 
matter. However, the Special Com- 
mittee recommends several measures 
to save time. 

First, the Assembly should restrict 
itself to broad discussions of con- 
ventions drafted by international con- 
ferences at which all Member states 
have been represented by govern- 
ment representatives. After such a 
general debate, the Assembly may, 
if desirable, adopt and recommend 
the convention. This procedure 
might apply specially to conferences 
called by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

On conventions drafted by groups 
of experts—not governmental repre- 
sentatives—or by conferences at 
which all Member states have not 
been represented, the Assembly 
might determine whether one of the 
Main Committees—especially the 
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Legal Committee—would have time 
or whether an ad hoc Committee 
should be set up. Or, an ad hoc 
committee may be set up to work 
between sessions. Another method 
would be to convene a conference of 
plenipotentiaries to study, negotiate, 
draft, and possibly sign the conven- 
tions. The Assembly might author- 
ize the conference to transmit the 
instruments directly to governments 
for acceptance and ratification and, 
at a later session, express its views 
on the convention and make recom- 
mendations to Member states. 

Setting up an Agenda Committee 
to meet before the opening of a ses- 
sion was another suggestion before 
the Special Committee. On_ this, 
however, the Special Committee con- 
tents itself with transmitting the 
various proposals received. It also 
requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare a study on these proposals 
for the Assembly. 

One other suggestion to lighten 
the Agenda is that all requests for 
inclusion of an item should be ac- 
companied by a memorandum stat- 
ing the reasons for the request and, 
if necessary, by basic documents or 
a draft resolution. Only the memo- 
randum would be obligatory accord- 
ing to this suggestion. 

This, the Committee feels, would 
facilitate the task of the General 
Committee and the General Assem- 
bly, and also enable Member states 
to prepare themselves more _thor- 
oughly for the discussion. 

The Special Committee empha- 
sizes, however, that the Assembly 
could not refuse to include an item 
on the agenda on the sole ground 
that the memorandum accompany- 
ing the request was inadequate. 


Organization of Assembly 
Sessions 


The Special Committee then 
makes several detailed recommenda- 
tions to speed the work of the Com- 
mittees. One of these calls for the 
General Committee meeting from 
time to time through the session to 
review progress. Another sugges- 
tion is that committee Chairmen 
prepare time-tables. As soon as 


a committee falls behind its time- 
table, the Chairman would propose 
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supplementary meetings. 

A further means of lightening the 
task of the Main Committees would 
be to consider certain questions di- 
rectly in plenary meeting. This 
would save considerable time and, 
which is important, reduce repetition 
of debate. 

Consideration of questions in plen- 
ary meetings would have the benefit 
of the attendance of leaders of dele- 
gations and of greater solemnity and 
publicity. The slightly higher cost 
of plenary meetings, due particularly 
to the distribution of verbatim rec- 
ords, would be compensated by the 
time saved. 

The General Committee would be 
responsible for suggesting which 
items might be dealt with in this 
manner. The Special Committee rec- 
ommends that this method be intro- 
duced on an experimental basis at 
future sessions. 

It recommends this procedure es- 
pecially for questions, the essential 
aspects of which are already familiar 
to Members. 

The Special Committee considers 
that the General Assembly should 
make every effort to see that an item 
reaches the committee or sub-com- 
mittee which has to consider its sub- 
stance in detail as rapidly as possible, 
without detailed discussion in the 
General Committee and in plenary 
meeting. 

Once the substance of the question 





The Committee on Methods and Procedures of the 
General Assembly voting at one of its meetings 


has been considered by the compe- 
tent committee, in which all Mem- 
bers have had full opportunity of 
stating their views, all repetition in 
the plenary of the various arguments 
or of considerations on the technical 
aspects of the problem, should be 
avoided. 

The three practical recommenda- 
tions which the Special Committee 
makes on these points are to the ef- 
fect that the General Committee 
shall not discuss the substance of 
any item, except insofar as this bears 
directly upon the question of inclu- 
sion. 

The number of speakers in a 
plenary meeting on inclusion of an 
item, the Special Committee pro- 
poses, should be limited to three for 
and three against. 

A further recommendation is that 
questions on which a Main Commit- 
tee has submitted a report shall not 
be discussed in plenary meeting un- 
less, at least one-third of the Mem- 
bers present and voting desire discus- 
sion. 


Conduct of Meetings 


Meetings do not always begin on 
time. Often the interval between the 
scheduled time and the opening is 
put to good use for informal con- 
versations. However, the accumu- 
lated waste is considerable. The Re- 
port therefore recommends _ that 
Chairmen be empowered to open 
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Mr. Nasrollah Entezam of Iran (left) who was Chairman of the 


Committee. 


Later Mr. 


Entezam left and Mr. Sven Grafstrom of 


Sweden (right) combined the functions of Chairman and Rapporteur 


proceedings when only one-third of 


the representatives are present. The 
presence of the majority would still 
be required for a question to be put 
to the vote. 

Bells and lights may be more gen- 
erally used to warn representatives 
and similar devices might be de- 
signed to announce an impending 
vote. In this connection the Report 
draws the Assembly’s attention to a 
Secretariat study on technical de- 
vices, specially electrical voting. | See 
Box; page |. 

Several proposals to set a time 
limit for speeches were considered. 
The Special Committee concludes 
that a general time limit for state- 
ments on the substance of a ques- 
tion is not desirable. Within the 
limits of the present procedure, rep- 
resentatives should be entitled to give 
full expression to their views. Even 
under the present rules 65 and 103, 
the Assembly and the Committees 
have power to limit the length of 
speeches. In the past, these rules 
have been applied not only to limit 
the time for each speaker but also 
the number of times he may speak 
on a question. The Special Commit- 


tee suggests an amendment of these. 


rules to make this clear. 

While caution is necessary in lim- 
iting speeches on the substance of a 
question, a time-limit for speeches 
On procedural questions may offer 
important advantages. The Commit- 
tee therefore suggests amendments 
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to present rules to empower presid- 
ing officers to limit the time for 
speeches on adjournment of debate, 
closure, and adjournment, or suspen- 
sion of a meeting. 

Occasionally representatives wish 
to make statements explaining their 
vote. The Special Committee wishes 
to confirm the discretionary powers 
of presiding officers to allow or dis- 
allow such explanations, and to rule 
whether these explanations are to be 
given before or after the voting. 
However, the presiding officer, tak- 
ing into account the number of re- 
quests to give explanations and their 
possible importance, should be em- 
powered to limit the time allowed. 
The Report submits amendments to 
this effect. 

The Charter provides that the As- 
sembly shall decide important mat- 
ters by a two-thirds vote. But present 
rules of procedure do not make it 
clear whether amendments to such 
proposals also call for a two-thirds 
majority. 

Another matter calling for clari- 
fication, according to several mem- 
bers of the Special Committee, are 
the rules relating to motions on the 
competence of the General Assem- 
bly. The Committee recommends 
that these rules be re-examined by a 
competent committee of the Assem- 
bly. 

The representative of Canada pro- 
posed a rule to define conditions 
upon which the application of rules 


of procedure may be suspended. The 
Committee did not have the time to 
consider the proposal which Canada 
has reserved the right to raise in the 
Assembly. 

To the rules relating to points of 
order, the Special Committee pro- 
poses to add that a representative 
rising to a point of order may not 
speak on the substance of the matter 
under discussion. 

At any time and without any re- 
flection on his impartiality, a pre- 
siding officer should be able to 
draw members’ attention to measures 
likely to expedite their proceedings. 
The Special Commitee therefore pro- 
poses to provide clearly that the 
President or Chairman may, in the 
course of the discussion of an item, 
propose time limits for speakers, 
limits on the number of times each 
representative may speak on a ques- 
tion, the closure of the list of speak- 
ers or the closure of the debate. He 
may also propse the suspension or 
the adjournment of the meeting or 
the adjournment of the debate on 
the item under discussion. 

The Special Committee also ap- 
proves the Secretariat’s valuable 
practice of holding daily meetings of 
the committee secretaries, under the 
chairmanship of the Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary-General, to 
examine procedural questions arising 
from day to day. It is also advisable 
to have, as in the past, a legal ad- 
viser from the Secretariat in attend- 
ance at meetings. 


Prayer and Meditation 


A proposal for introducing an in- 
terval for prayer or meditation was 
also examined. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral had received several hundred 
letters urging this and he had dis- 
cussed it with representatives and in- 
terested organizations. In _ conse- 
quence he proposed that the Special 
Committee should consider the ques- 
tion. The suggestion was that the 
first plenary meeting of a day should 
begin with a minute’s silence, dedi- 
cated to prayer and meditation. It 
is fitting, the Secretary-General sub- 
mitted, that an opportunity be given 
to symbolize the spiritual aims of the 
United Nations. The interval would 
not impose any form of prayer but 
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“it would give to each one a moment 
in the midst of the affairs of the 
United Nations in which to address 
himself to spiritual matters in ac- 
cordance with his own beliefs.” 

The Special Committee recognized 
the lofty motives of those who had 
written to the Secretary-General and 
agreed that it would not be possible 
to introduce a public prayer which 
would satisfy all tenets and give 
offence to none. Some members also 
felt that too frequent repetition might 
deprive the act of some of its solem- 
nity and were generally inclined to 
favor a recommendation for one 
minute silence to be observed at the 
opening and closing meeting of each 
session. The Committee then form- 
ulates a new rule of procedure to this 
effect, if the Assembly shared these 
views. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


All but two of the Special Com- 
mittee’s recommendations were op- 
posed by the U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet representative abstained 
on the recommendation about prayer 
or meditation. He did not object 
either to the recommendation that 
throughout the session the General 
Committee should meet from time 
to time to review progress. 


All the other recommendations, 
the U.S.S.R. representative stated, 
were not realistic and would not re- 
sult in saving time. They did not 
respect the rights of minorities and 
they tended to increase excessively 
the powers of the President and the 
Chairmen of committees. 

The proposal for a target date, he 
considered impractical. Further, it 
might enable the majority to secure 
full consideration of items it was in- 
terested in and prevent discussion of 
questions important to the minority. 
On the same grounds, the U.S.S.R. 
opposed assigning a priority to 
agenda items according to their im- 
portance, and the proposals regard- 
ing new agenda items. 

The recommendation to refer 
items without discussion to other or- 


(Continued on page 345) 
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Mechanical Devices to 
Speed Meetings 


Several mechanical devices to 
save time were studied by the Secre- 
tariat at the request of the Commit- 
tee on Methods and Procedures. 
The Committee has transmitted the 
study to the Assembly. 

Electrical voting is the device 
which offers the greatest potential- 
ity for time-saving, the study re- 
ports. Votes of all kinds may be 
taken with speed and accuracy. The 
device could, it is estimated, have 
saved 48 hours and 16 seconds on 
the Assembly and Main Committee 
open ballots in the last session. The 
mechanical reliability is high, and 
the system is used by various parlia- 
mentary bodies. (Picture above 
shows the California State Assem- 
bly which uses the system.) 

A set of electrical buttons marked 
“Yes,” “No,” and “Abstain” is pro- 
vided at each desk, and a central 


Lamp 


Yes 








control panel is set up at the desk of 
the presiding officer. When a vote 
is taken, the presiding officer 
switches on the power. A sign indi- 
cates voting is in progress. The rep- 
resentatives push the appropriate 
button. The presiding officer then 
announces the end of the voting 
and switches on the counting sys- 
tem which gives the totals in about 
25 seconds. (See diagrams below.) 
Secrecy and security can be provided 
for. Installing the system at the 
permanent headquarters would cost 
—for the Assembly Hall and four 
conference rooms—$271,000. 

Other mechanical devices studied 
are time-limit controls—clocks and 
signals—and warning systems. 

Simultaneous interpretations, the 
study reports, is being constantly 
improved and extended as circum- 
stances permit. Improvements are 
also being made in systems for re- 
cording meetings and in reproducing 
and distributing documents. 
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REVIEW OF NINTH SESSION 


Decisions of Economic 


The ninth session of the Economic and Social 
Council was, in the opinion of its President, James 
Thorn of New Zealand, the best session he had yet 
attended. It was exemplary for good temper and for 
concentration on the real purposes of the organization. 

The Council, he added in closing the 41-day ses- 
sion on August 15, had a great opportunity of help- 
ing to free men in future from the errors and inhu- 
manity which caused them to waste their substance 
in self-destruction so that they might labor together 
honestly and win for themselves a full and abundant 
life. The Council was faced with the problems of 
ignorance, injustice and disharmony at a stage in 


1. Action on Economic Matters 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


Guiding principles for an expanded program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries and a 
complete organizational scheme were worked out by 
the Council after the fullest consideration that it has 
ever given to any subject. 

According to the Council’s recommendations, 
which now go to the General Assembly, the primary 
objectives of the program should be to help under- 
developed countries: 

e Strengthen their economies through the develop- 
ment of their national industries and agriculture with 
a view to promoting their economic and political in- 
dependence. 

e Attain higher living standards of economic and 
social welfare for their entire population. 

Such technical assistance should be given only on 
request. 

The guiding principles also laid down standards of 
competence to be observed in services provided in 
technical assistance projects and in the selection of 
staff for such operations. 

Governments requesting aid should give prompt 
consideration to the technical advice received; and set 
up appropriate machinery to mobilize, canalize and 
utilize their own technical, natural and financial re- 
sources. 

The guiding principles also emphasized co-ordina- 
tion, concentration and economy of effort on the part 
of participating organizations. The United Nations 
was to be responsible for activities which were not the 
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and Social Council 


human history when the material means for their 
solution were never greater and when the desire to 
solve them moves more ardently than ever before in 
men’s hearts and minds. It should draw inspiration 
from this reality. 

The major achievement of the session was to plan 
an expanded program of technical assistance. Im- 
portant action was also. taken on many of the 49 
other items. A summary of the Council’s decisions 
follows. 

Following this round-up of decisions, reports of 
Council discussions not published in earlier issues, 
appear on pages 328 to 336. 


special responsibility of any specialized agency, such 
as certain aspects of industrial development, manu- 
facturing, mining, power, and land and water trans- 
port. 

Further, in deciding on requests for technical assist- 
ance, the participating organizations should be guided 
solely by the principles of the United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program, by the Charter, and by ap- 
propriate resolutions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. Requests may be 
approved which will, among other things, help gov- 
ernments to make social improvements necessary for 
effective economic development. 

Urgency of the needs and geographical distribution 
of aid should be considered in deciding priorities. 

To operate the program, the Council proposed, 
(i) a Technical Assistance Board (TAB) consisting 
of the heads of the participating organizations; and 
(ii) a new standing committee of the Council, called 
the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) consist- 
ing of Council members. 

The Board will co-ordinate requests for aid. It 
will also submit reports on activities already under- 
taken, statements on funds received and committed, 
and recommendations on proposed programs, to the 
Technical Assistance Committee for critical review. 

Empowered to sit when the Council is not in ses- 
sion, the Committee will, among other things, report to 
the Council on the Board’s programs, decide on any 
conflicts or questions, and review working relation- 
ships between the participating organizations with a 
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view to coordinating their efforts in technical assist- 
ance. 

A special Technical Assistance Conference is to be 
convened to approve financial arrangements, such as 
the extent and nature of contributions from govern- 
ments, and the allotment to participating organiza- 
tions. 

The Secretary-General will open a Special Account 
for Technical Assistance. From this he should allot 
contributions received during the first fiscal year as 
follows: 
¢ The first $10,000,000 should be automatically 
available for distribution to the participating organi- 
zations for the program. 

e Seventy per cent of the second $10,000,000 should 
be made similarly available. The remaining 30 per 
cent should be retained for subsequent allocations, 
bearing in mind the desirability of retaining an appro- 
priate proportion of convertible currencies. 

¢ All contributions above $20,000,000 should be sim- 
ilarly retained. 

Contributions for allotment should be apportioned 
as follows: United Nations, 23 per cent; ILO, 11 per 
cent, FAO, 29 per cent; UNESCO, 14 per cent; 
ICAO, 1 per cent,:and WHO, 22 per cent. 

The Conference is to be convened at United Na- 
tions headquarters, at a time deemed appropriate by 
the Secretary-General -and, if possible, either during 
the fourth Assembly session or immediately following 
it. 

By a second resolution, the Secretary-General was 
authorized to negotiate with inter-governmental reg- 
ional organizations concerned to ensure co-ordination. 

On normal technical assistance as already approved 
by the General Assembly—as distinct from the ex- 
panded program—the Council recommended the 
Secretary-General’s plans for 1950. This calls for 
an estimated expenditure of $676,000. 

In a final resolution, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare studies on various aspects 
of methods of financing economic development as a 
basis for discussion at the Council’s next session if 
possible. 


Employment and Economic Stability 


The Council took several decisions on the problems 
of employment and economic stability. (See page 
332.) It urged all governments, in considering meas- 
ures for the promotion of full employment, to avoid 
as much as possible those which would probably re- 
strict international trade. It invited the Secretary- 
General to appoint a small group of experts to report 
on national and international measures required to 
achieve full employment. It also invited the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission to examine that 
report and to submit comments and recommendations 
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for action to the Council at its next session. 

Further, the Council recommended that the General 
Assembly should include in the agenda of its fourth 
session the question of promoting full employment. It 
asked the Secretary-General to submit to the Assem- 
bly the latest information on the world economic 
situation and on national and international action to 
achieve or maintain full employment and economic 
stability. 

In several fields, post-war shortages of supply have 
been overcome and sales difficulties are apparent. In 
view of this, the Council urged Member governments, 
in working out their national plans for anti-cyclical 
measures, to consider those that would promote eco- 
nomic development. The Council further requested 
the Economic and Employment Commission to rec- 
ommend arrangements to promote international co- 
operation in utilizing excess productive capacity for 
development projects. In doing so, the Commission 
is to take into consideration a report to be prepared 
by the Secretary-General, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, and the views of the regional 
economic commissions on this report. 

The Commission had recommended abolishing its 
Sub-Commissions on Employment and Economic Sta- 
bility and on Economic Development. The Council 
postponed consideration of this to its eleventh session. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The record of the Economic Commission for Europe 
and its future development were considered at length 
by the Council. In taking note of the Commission’s 
report, it approved the establishment of the Commit- 
tee on the Development of Trade and of the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Problems within the framework of 
ECE. The Council also decided that it did not, for 
the present, require ECE to submit interim reports 
to each Council session. It was left to the discretion 
of the Commission to make supplementary reports. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


In taking note of the report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, and of the progress 
report of its Bureau of Flood Control, the Council ap- 
proved the establishment of ECAFE of a Committee 
on Industry and Trade, a sub-Committee on iron and 
steel and a sub-committee on travel. It also recom- 
mended that the necessary funds be allocated to im- 
plement the Commission’s decisions should its 1949 
budget prove inadequate. ' 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


If the 1949 budget of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America proves inadequate, the necessary funds 
should be allocated to implement decisions taken at 
the Commission’s second session. This was the sub- 
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stance of the decision taken by the Council in taking 
note of the report of ECLA, and especially of its 
work program. 


Availability of Food 


The Council affirmed the importance and urgency 
of international and national action to increase the 
availability of food throughout the world and to assist 
in the disposal of local food surpluses on terms ac- 
ceptable to exporting and importing countries alike. 
In doing so, it welcomed the study being undertaken 
by FAO on the underlying circumstances which may 
lead to local surpluses, especially of foodstuffs. It 
also welcomed FAO’s decision to submit to its 1949 
Conference recommendations on the removal or miti- 
gation of the uncertainties which affect the production, 
trade and consumption of basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


Fiscal Commission 


The Council endorsed the work program of its Fis- 
cal Commission. Acting on its recommendations, the 
Council recommended Member governments actively 
to follow a policy of negotiating, whenever appropri- 
ate, bilateral agreements to avoid double taxation and 
fiscal evasion. 

It called on Member governments to expedite their 
replies to Secretariat requests for fiscal information. It 
also transmitted to the Trusteeship Council, certain 
modifications of fiscal questions contained in the 
Trusteeship Council provisional questionnaire. These 
changes had been proposed by the Fiscal Commission. 


Transport and Communications Commission 


Maritime tonnage is still computed on different 
bases as explained in a Secretariat memorandum. 
Taking a first step to promote unification, the Council 
instructed that memorandum and the Oslo rules be 
circulated to Member governments for their comments. 
The Secretary-General is to report to the next Council 
session on the replies. 

Another decision was aimed at obtaining the views 
of governments on the lowering of barriers to the 
international transport of goods along the lines of 
proposals made by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Secretary-General is to report on this to 
the next session of the Commission and to the Interim 
Commission of ITO. In addition, he is to draw the 
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attention of Members to the work done in this field by 
ICAO. 


Report of Statistical Commission 


In considering the report of the Statistical Commis- 
sion, the Council recommended that the Secretary- 
General consult appropriate Member governments on 
the convening of regional meetings of statisticians. 
Such regional meetings should be arranged for and 
conducted in collaboration with the United Nations 
Statistical Office. 

By a second resolution, the Council urged UNESCO 
and the International Statistical Institute to take ap- 
propriate steps to further the improvement of educa- 
tion in statistics on an international scale. 

By a third, it recommended the Secretary-General, 
in developing programs of technical assistance, to take 
into account the recommendations of the Statistical 
Commission for: 


® creating a field service to provide technicians to 
visit and advise countries, on their request, in the field 
of statistics; 

e allocating fellowships for training in the institutions 
of other countries, in the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, or in the statistical offices of spe- 
cialized agencies; 

© conducting statistical courses to provide training in 
statistical methods and in particular subject fields; 


© conducting demonstration projects designed to af- 
ford field experience to statistical officers. 

The Secretary-General was asked to report to the 
fifth session of the Statistical Commission on steps 
taken to implement this recommendation. 

Steps were also taken to obtain the precise views of 
Latin American governments on the problems of 
maritime shipping affecting their countries. Their re- 
plies will be submitted to the Commission. 

In connection with co-ordination of activities in the 
fields of aviation, shipping, telecommunications and 
meteorology in regard to safety of life, the Council ar- 
ranged to have the Commission’s resolution on the 
subject brought to the attention of the organizations 
concerned. 

In addition, the Council instructed the Secretary- 
General to continue to follow the progress made in 
the field of passports and frontier formalities. Further 
enquiries to governments on this matter, were de- 
ferred until after the Commission’s fourth session. 
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2. Action on Social Matters 


Forced Labor 


A lengthy debate was held on the subject of forced 
labor. The Council considered that replies received 
so far from governments to the Secretary-General’s 
enquiries on the matter were not such as to indicate 
the conditions under which a commission of inquiry 
into forced labor could operate effectively. Accord- 
ingly, it instructed the Secretary-General to ask gov- 
ernments, which have not yet stated their willingness 
to co-operate in such an impartial enquiry, to con- 
sider a reply to that effect before the Council’s next 
session. 


Trade Union Rights 


After a long debate on the protection of trade union 
rights, the Council requested the International Labor 
Organization to proceed, on behalf of the United Na- 
tions and on its own behalf, with the establishment of 
a Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Free- 
dom of Association. The resolution requests the Sec- 
retary-General and ILO’s Director-General to con- 
sult with a view to exchanging information and formu- 
lating a procedure for making the services of the 
Commission available ‘to Members of the United Na- 
tions who are not members of the ILO. 

The Secretary-General was further asked to trans- 
mit a progress report to all Member governments and 
to present any comments they might make to the next 
session of the Council. 


The Problem of Slavery 


The decision to set up an expert ad hoc committee 
on slavery and institutions similar to slavery, came 
after prolonged debate. The task of this committee 
will be to assess the nature and extent of the prob- 
lem, suggest methods of attacking it and a division of 
responsibility in this matter between various United 
Nations bodies. The Secretary-General is to appoint 
this ad hoc committee, of not more than five experts, 
after consultation with bodies having special com- 
petence in the field. It is to report to the Council 
within twelve months after appointment. The deci- 
sion was taken by 12 votes to 0 with 6 abstentions. 


Training in Public Administration 


Approval was given to the Secretary-General’s re- 
port concerning the structure and functions of an 
International Centre for Training in Public Ad- 
ministration, including the program of action which 
it recommended for 1950. The Council asked the 
Secretary-General to report to a subsequent Council 
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session on possible arrangements to co-ordinate this 
program with the plans for technical assistance. 


Problem of Statelessness 

Calling on Member and non-Member states to con- 
tinue to provide legal protection to refugees after IRO 
terminates its activities, the Council asked the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare for the Assembly a plan to 
provide international protection. This plan is to take 
two alternatives into account: a High Commissioner’s 
office under the control of the United Nations or a 
service within the United Nations Secretariat. The 
plan is to be transmitted to the Assembly at its cur- 
rent (fourth) session. 

The second resolution, adopted by 15 votes to 3, 
with no abstentions, decided to set up a nine-member 
special committee to study whether a revised world- 
wide convention on refugees and stateless persons is 
desirable and, if so, to prepare the text of such a 
convention. The resolution also charges the com- 
mittee to study methods for overcoming the problem 
and invites the Secretary-General to send that com- 
mittee’s report to governments for their comments 
and then to submit it, together with such comments, 
to a later session of the Council. 

Subsequently the Council decided that a nine- 
member committee would not provide for adequate 
representation and the following thirteen members 
were elected: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, France, Israel, Poland, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and Venezuela. 


Missing Persons 

Legal difficulties arising from the disappearance of 
numerous victims of war and persecution during the 
years 1939-1945 presents an urgent problem. Recog- 
nizing this, the Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly considers at its 
forthcoming session the draft international convention 
which was prepared by the Secretariat and revised by 
the ad hoc Committee last June, with a view to having 
the convention adopted and opened for signature dur- 
ing the sessions. 


World Social and Cultural Situation 

By unanimous vote the Council adopted a draft 
resolution on the world social and cultural situation 
submitted by the Social Committee. This requested 
the Social Commission to prepare for the Council, 
preferably for the eleventh session, a report on the 
possibility of drafting a general report on the subject 
and instructed the Secretary-General (a) to obtain 
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the views of the specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations having consultative status, (b) 
to report these views to the Social Commission and 
(c) to transmit the records of the Council’s proceed- 
ings on the subject to the Social Commission and to 
the specialized agencies concerned. 


Aboriginal Populations of American Continent 
Last May the General Assembly recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council study the social 
problems peculiar to large aboriginal populations of 
the American continent in any State requesting help. 
The Secretary-General had circulated this resolution 
to Governments. The Council took note also of the 
work of the Second Inter-American Indigenous Con- 
gress, the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano and the 
Fourth Labor Conference of the American States 
members of ILO. The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to report progress to its eleventh session. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Four important steps were taken, among others, to 
strengthen control over narcotic drugs. First, the 
Council approved the decision of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs to elaborate a new single convention 
to replace existing international instruments relating 
to the control of narcotic drugs. It also approved the 
Commission’s decision to convene an ad hoc commit- 
tee, composed of the principal opium-producing coun- 
tries, to consider a possible interim agreement to limit 
the production of raw opium to medical and scientific 
needs. 

Secondly, all states that are party to the interna- 
tional conventions on narcotic drugs were recom- 
mended to: 

e Increase their efforts to detect and suppress the il- 
licit manufacture of various narcotic drugs and the 
production of the raw materials from which these are 
made; 

e Apply stringent control measures to the trade in 
the distribution and transportation of narcotic drugs, 
paying special attention to smuggling by air; 

e Strengthen measures to apprehend traffickers and 
subject them to severe penalties. 

Thirdly, the Secretary-General was asked to further, 
within the means available, research on methods of 
determining the origin of opium. He was recom- 
mended to accept, if he found it desirable, the labora- 
tory facilities which the United States Government had 
offered to place at his disposal for this purpose. 

The fourth measure dealt with the Commission of 
Enquiry to investigate the effects of coca-leaf chewing 
in South American countries. The Council asked the 
General Assembly to appropriate, before September 
30, 1949, the additional funds necessary to enable this 
Commission to spend at least three months in Bolivia 
and Peru and to prepare a report on its work after it 
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had concluded its field investigations. The Commis- 
sion of Enquiry was requested to start work in Peru 
not later than the second week of September this year. 

In addition, the Secretary-General was asked to call 
the attention of governments concerned to their obli- 
gations under the 1931 Convention to forward an 
annual report on the workings of the Convention in 
their countries. These reports are to reach him on or 
before June 30 of the year following that to which they 
relate. 

The Secretary-General was further authorized to 
seek such explanations or additional information from 
governments on data they have submitted as may be 
necessary to enable the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to discharge its functions. 

The Council also transmitted to the French Govern- 
ment a recommendation by WHO that the prepara- 
tion known as “valbine” should not be exempted from 
the provisions of the 1925 Geneva Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. The French Government had previously 
requested such exemption, but later accepted WHO’s 
decision. 


Human Rights Commission 


The Council decided not to discuss questions of 
substance when it considered the report of the Com- 
mission of Human Rights. It also decided that it was 
not necessary to take any action on a draft resolution 
asking the Secretary-General to prepare a survey of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies re- 
garding matters within the scope of Articles 22-27 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Council did, however, approve the addition of another 
member of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities. No 
action was taken on the second part of the same draft 
resolution designed to enable members of the Sub- 
Commission to participate in visits to Trust Terri- 
tories. On the right of petition, the Council adopted 
a resolution recommending that the General Assembly 
take no action on this matter at its fourth session. 


Population Commission 


No recommendation was made on population ques- 
tions, the Council merely noting the Population Com- 
mission’s report. 


Report of Social Commission 


A draft convention on the suppression of the traffic 
in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution 
of others had been submitted by the Council’s Social 
Commission. The Council could not examine the 
draft in detail, but it recommended to the Assembly 
that a convention based on the draft, and taking into 
account the views expressed in the Council, should be 
concluded. 
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The Council asked the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for a meeting of experts in 1950 in an appro- 
priate tropical area to consider technical questions 
relating to housing and town planning for the lower- 
income groups in the humid tropics. 

It also asked the Social Commission and the Sec- 
retary-General, after obtaining the views of Member 
governments, to submit recommendations to its next 
session on an integrated program of housing and town 
and country planning. 

Advisory social welfare services, the Council rec- 
ommended to the Assembly, should be placed on a 
continuing basis, rather than on the present year-to- 
year basis. It recommended also that for 1950 these 
services should continue at about the same level of 
expenditure as in 1949. 

On the prevention of crime and treatment of of- 
fenders, the Secretary-General was asked to convene 
a committee of experts in 1950, subject to budgetary 
limitations. At its seventh session, the Council re- 
solved that the United Nations should assume leader- 
ship in this field. The expert committee now called 
for is to be composed of internationally recognized 
experts, and is to act in an honorary capacity as an 
advisory body in devising and formulating policies 
and programs. 

Concluding action on the Social Commission’s re- 
port, the Council approved a second session of the 
Commission in 1949 and recommended a sufficiently 
lengthy session in 1950 to carry out its heavy work 
program. 


Status of Women 


A detailed comparative report showing the existing 
disabilities of women in educational and professional 
opportunities had been submitted to the Council. 
Since this did not include information on all Member 
states, the Council requested Governments which 
have not so far submitted the information to do so 
by January 1, 1950. Further, the study describes 
primarily the legal position on access to education. It 
should be completed, the Council decided, by investi- 
gation into actual conditions. The study, it suggested, 
should aim at ascertaining not only the existence of 
discrimination but also the causes of such discrimina- 
tion. The Council requested the Secretary-General 
to collaborate with UNESCO, whose offer to co- 
operate in the investigation it welecomed—and with 
Member governments in preparing the study for the 
Commission’s fourth session. 

Nationality of married women was another subject 
on which governments had furnished information. 
Their replies, the Council noted, revealed the existing 
conflicts in law and practice on this matter. The 
Council therefore considered that an international 
convention should be prepared as promptly as possi- 
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ble: a convention which would assure women equality 
with men in nationality rights and especially prevent 
a woman becoming stateless or suffering other hard- 
ships because of these conflicts in law. The Secretary- 
General was requested to prepare and circulate to 
Member states an analysis of the existing conflicts in 
law on this subject. Their replies are to be sum- 
marized and alternative articles for a convention are 
to be submitted to the next session of the Commission 
so that final drafting may be completed at an early 
date. 

Action to secure equal pay for equal work was 
another subject which caused considerable debate. 
The Council’s final decision on this was to transfer the 
relevant part of the report of the Commission together 
with the records of its own and the Commission’s dis- 
cussions, to the ILO. The ILO is also to receive other 
relevant documentation from the Secretary-General so 
that it may consider these at the next session of the 
International Labor Conference at which this matter 
will be considered. 

With regard to the Commission’s resolution on the 
extension of technical assistance for women, the 
Council decided to invite the Commission to give 
further consideration to the question and make its 
proposals to the Secretary-General for consideration 
in formulating plans. 

Calling attention to the world-wide shortage of 
health workers and nurses, the Council recommended 
that WHO should ascertain the areas where this need 
is greatest and encourage prompt expansion of train- 
ing facilities for the nursing profession. It noted that 
WHO’s fellowship programs included opportunities 
for the further training of nurses, as well as doctors, 
and invited the organization to take full advantage of 
the experience gained by women in nursing and other 
aspects of health. 

The Council referred the Commission’s resolution 
dealing with information contained in communcia- 
tions from Non-Governmental Organizations to the 
Council NGO Committee for its consideration. 

Regarding the resolution moved by the U.S.S.R. on 
civil rights of married women, the Council decided 
only to transmit the records of the discussion to the 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Freedom of Information 


In a resolution on the report of its Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General to ask governments for lists of 
official and non-official enterprises or associations in 
the field and to obtain information needed by the 
Sub-Commission. Finally, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to distribute to Sub-Commission 
members twice a year lists and brief summaries of 
communications from legally constituted information 
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enterprises or associations together with the names 
and addresses of the authors. However, communica- 
tions containing criticisms or complaints against Gov- 
ernments would be dealt with according to procedures 
to be laid down by the Commission on Human Rights. 

The Council also took note of a resolution of the 
Sub-Commission concerning the encouragement of 
independent domestic information agencies and re- 
fered it to the proposed technical assistance committee 
of the Council for consideration. 

In further decisions to safeguard freedom of infor- 
mation, the Council passed thirteen resolutions based 
on the Final Act of the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information. These resolutions: 

ASK the Assembly to consider a_ resolution 
urging Member states to grant freedom of access 
to accredited personnel to countries where meet- 
ings of the United Nations or specialized agencies 
or any Conferences convened by them might take 
place, and to all public information sources and serv- 
ices of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, equally and without discrimination; 

REAFFIRM the decisions contained in draft reso- 
lutions in the Final Act relating to war propaganda 
and false and distorted reports, and recommend the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press to study the most effective means for en- 
suring and co-ordinating their implementation; 

INVITE the Sub-Commission to carry out the 
tasks enumerated in the resolution in the Final 
Act, relating to the establishment of an international 
card of identification for foreign correspondents; 

INVITE the Sub-Commission to carry out the 
tasks given in the resolution in the Final Act, con- 
cerning governmental and semi-governmental news 
services; 

REFER to the Sub-Commission the question of 
drafting an International Code of Honor for journal- 
ists and of the possibility of establishing an Interna- 
tional Court of Honor, instructing it to examine the 
Draft Convention proposed by Colombia and Peru on 
this subject, to consult with appropriate professional 
organizations, and make recommendations to the 
Council; 

REFER to the Sub-Commission the proposal of 
the International Organization of Journalists for a 
day of friendship and mutual understanding in the 
press; 

REFER to the International Telecommunications 
Union resolutions in the Final Act, relating to tele- 
printer lines, international communication of news 
and the private reception of multiple-address radio 
newscasts; 

REFER to the Fiscal Commission the resolution 
in the Final Act, relating to double taxation; 

PROVIDE that no action be taken “at this time” 
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in regard to the resolution in the Final Act relating 
to a study of the laws of libel; 

EXPRESS satisfaction with the work being done 
by UNESCO in regard to the technical needs in the 
information field of war-devastated and under-devel- 
oped countries, and request that the regional economic 
commissions and interested specialized agencies con- 
tinue to co-operate with UNESCO in this work; 

INVITE governments to adopt useful measures to 
ensure that news personnel “like all other members 
of the community” be assured disability, sickness or 
unemployment aid, or for their families in the event 
of death; 

EXPRESS Satisfaction with the fact that UNESCO 
is working on the problem of enabling the general 
public to obtain radio receiving sets at low prices; 
and finally 

EXPRESS the hope that an international institute 
of press and information would shortly be set up, and 
take note, with satisfaction, of the work being carried 
out by UNESCO in this direction. 


Children’s Emergency Fund 


Further contributions are necessary to enable the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to carry out the program it envisages for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. The Council drew 
the Assembly’s attention to this. It recorded its ap- 
preciation that 32 governments have contributed to 
the Fund, many of them for the second and third 
time, and that, in addition, millions of individuals 
gave to the United Nations Appeal for Children in 
1948 and were doing so again in 1949. 

The Council also expressed its gratification at the 
collaboration offered by the Executive Board of WHO 
in connection with the generous offer of the French 
Government to establish a Children’s Centre in Paris. 
The Centre is intended to provide facilities for in- 
struction, demonstrations, and research. UNICEF’s 
Executive Board was asked to make the necessary ad- 
justments in the arrangements for establishing and ad- 
ministering this Centre. 


Appeal for Children 


The Secretary-General was asked to inform those 
1948 Appeal Committees which have not yet re- 
ported, that a final report on UNAC will be submitted 
to the Council’s tenth session. They should therefore 
submit, by December 31, 1949: (i) an audited 
financial report or government certification in lieu of 
such a report; and (ii) additional information re- 
quested by UNICEF. 


Availability of Insecticides 


Member governments were recommended to facili- 
tate the freer flow of insecticides and the necessary 
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means for their production into countries requiring 
them. In this, they should take appropriate measures 
with regard to tariffs, and import and export restric- 
tions. Technical assistance, it was also recommended, 
should be extended by the United Nations, specialized 
agencies and Member governments to meet the situa- 
tion in under-developed countries in which there is 
appreciable incidence of malaria and where it is 


economically important to develop local resources of 
supply. The Council drew the attention, too, of Mem- 
bers to recommendations of WHO on the correct 
labelling of insecticides. 

The Secretary-General was asked to continue his 
study on the matter and to present a further report 
to the Council. 


3. Action on Co-ordination and Administrative Matters 


implementation of Recommendations 


A nine-member ad hoc committee was set up to 
examine what steps Member governments have taken 
to implement Assembly and Council recommendations 
on social-and economic matters. It will recommend 
means whereby the Secretary-General and Council 
can improve procedure in the matter, so that more 
effective action is taken to carry out Council and As- 
sembly recommendations. In addition, all Members 
were urged to reply fully and in good time to the 
Secretary-General’s questions on the implementation 
of social and economic recommendations. The ad hoc 
committee consists of Australia, China, France, 
Lebanon, Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, and Venezuela. 


Reports of Specialized Agencies 


After examining the annual reports of FAO, ICAO, 
ILO, IRO, ITU, UNESCO, UPU, and WHO, the 
Council transmitted the relevant records of discussion 
to each of these specialized agencies. In addition, it 
took note of the reports of ICAO, ITU, UPU, WHO, 
and expressed its appreciation of the reports of the 
other agencies. UNESCO was further urged to con- 
tinue to give special attention to war-devastated and 
economically under-developed countries. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Relations with the specialized agencies and co-or- 
dination of work were examined at length in the Co- 
Ordination Committee. The Council approved the 
Committee’s report which carries observations and 
recommendations on administrative, budgetary, re- 
gional, and program co-ordination. It also comments 
on processes of co-ordination and reviews agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies. 

By a second decision, the Council recommended to 
the General Assembly that no measures should be 
taken at this time to revise the agreements between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
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Transmitting a report to the Assembly on action taken 
in pursuance of these agreements, the Council also 
asked the Secretary-General ‘to submit a summary 
report to the Assembly on the more important con- 
crete results achieved through co-operation with the 
specialized agencies on questions of substance. 

Thirdly, the Council asked the Secretary-General 
to submit by June 1 of each year information on Sec- 
retariat personnel concerned with these tasks. 


Inter-Governmental Organizations 


Seventeen decisions were taken by the Council on 
relations with inter-governmental organizations, 72 of 
which were affected by the action taken. 

The Council recommended possible termination, or 
absorption or integration into other organizations for 
some of these bodies. It noted with approval that 
relations had been established between certain inter- 
governmental bodies, on the one hand, and either the 
United Nations or specialized agencies, on the other 
hand. It suggested the establishment or the develop- 
ment of such relations in some other cases. 

The Secretary-General was requested to undertake 
discussions with the Director-General of the Organi- 
zation of American States on the future status of a 
number of organizations, including possible relation- 
ships with the United Nations or a specialized agency. 

In the case of certain other inter-governmental 
bodies, the Council decided not to take action or to 
make recommendations for the time being. 

The Secretary-General was requested also to submit 
a periodical list of inter-governmental organizations 
to the Council. 


Cartographic Services 


The United Nations, the Council considered, ur- 
gently needed a cartographic office in order properly 
to service its main organs and functional and re- 
gional commissions, and to assist in the co-ordination 
of its cartographic services with those of the special- 
ized agencies. The Council invited Member govern- 
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New Members of Functional Commissions 


The following changes were made in the member- 
ship of the functional Commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council to fill vacancies arising on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949: 


Economic and Employment Commission: Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, India, and Norway were all 
re-elected. The members as from January 1, 1950, 
will therefore be: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Norway, Poland, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, and United States. 


Transport and Communications Commission: Chile, 
China, France, Norway, and Union of South Africa 
were due to retire. * All, except Union of South 
Africa, were re-elected and Pakistan was the newly 
chosen member. As from January 1, 1950, the 
members will therefore be: Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Fiscal Commission: Cuba, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. 
were re-elected. Canada and Venezuela were chosen 
to fill the other two positions, previously held by 
Colombia and Lebanon. The members as from Janu- 
ary 1, 1950 will be: Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela. 


Statistical Commission: India and Ukrainian S.S.R. 
were re-elected to two of the four vacancies, Argen- 
tina and Czechoslovakia being newly elected to the 
other two vacancies. Canada and Mexico were the 
other two retiring members. As from January 1, 
1950, the members will be: Argentina, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom 
and United States. 

Population Commission: France and Ukrainian S.S.R. 
were re-elected and Sweden and Syria were chosen 
for the other two vacancies, formerly filled by Aus- 
tralia and Canada. The Members as from January 1, 
1950 will thus be: Brazil, China, France, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 


Social Commission: Colombia, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia were 
due to retire. The re-elected Members were New 


ments to stimulate the accurate surveying and map- 
ping of their national territories and to develop closer 
international co-operation in the field, especially with 
their neighboring countries. Further, it instructed the 
Secretary-General to consult governments on the early 
calling of regional meetings on cartography. It au- 
thorized him to co-ordinate and develop existing car- 
tographic services into a United Nations Cartographic 
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Zealand, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. Australia, 
Bolivia, and Brazil were newly elected to vacancies 
caused by the retirement of Colombia, the Nether- 
lands, and Peru. The Members as from January 1, 
1950 will therefore be: Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Denmark, Ecuador, France, India, 
Iraq, New Zealand, Poland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 

Human Rights Commission: Egypt, France, India, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R., were re-elected to 
four of the five vacancies. Greece was chosen to fill 
the fifth vacancy caused by the retirement of Iran. 
The membership as from January 1, 1950 will thus 
be: Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, India, Lebanon, - Philip- 
pines, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 


Commission on the Status of Women: Mexico, 
United Kingdom, United States, and U.S.S.R. were 
re-elected, and Lebanon was chosen in place of Syria, 
the fifth retiring member. The Members as of January 
1, 1950 will therefore be: Australia, China, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, France, Greece, Haiti, India, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Venezuela. ' 


In all these commissions, the Members elected at the 
session will hold office for a period of three years. 


Narcotic Drugs Commission: Elections were held for 
all 15 Members. Of these, ten were re-elected until 
such time as they might be replaced by a decision 
of the Council. They are: Canada, China, France, 
India, Peru, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. The following five 
Members were re-elected for a period of three years: 
Egypt, Iran, Mexico, the Netherlands, and Poland. 


Confirmation of Commission Members 


The following nominations were confirmed: 
@ Ramj Ram Saksena (India), to the Economic and 
Employment Commission, 
@ Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), Dr. Charles Malik 
(Lebanon) and Vadim _ Pavlovitch Kovalenko 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.) to the Commission on Human 
Rights. 
e Mrs. Hannah Sen (India) and Mrs. Adila Beyhom 
El Jazairia (Syria) to the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 


Office capable of dealing with the present and growing 
needs of the United Nations. The office will also pro- 
vide such aid as may be requested by the specialized 
agencies in co-operation with international scientific 
bodies. The Council also requested the Secretary- 
General to continue such co-ordination efforts in the 
field as may be necessary and to offer aid in the co- 
ordination of programs of interested scientific bodies. 
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He is to proceed as well with the selection of a panel 
of consultants, and to publish periodical summaries 
and progress reports in this field. 


By a second decision, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to examine the possibility of ab- 
sorbing or integrating into the United Nations the 
Central Bureau, International One Million Map of the 
World. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Council asked that publication of the handbook 
on non-governmental organizations with consultative 
status, which had been expected to appear in August 
or September this year, be postponed. Detailed plans 
are to be submitted to the next session on the possible 
scope and contents of such a handbook, together with 
a statement of the financial implications. 


Seven non-governmental organizations were granted 
consultative status in category “B”, and applications 
from four inter-governmental bodies for consultative 
status were referred to the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission for advice. Five applications were 
deferred for reconsideration at a later date. 


Geneva Library 


The Council approved the Secretary-General’s plan 
for the use of the Central Library at Geneva by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. It did so 
on the understanding that the works in the Library 
should continue to be housed in the European Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 


Calendar of Conferences 


The Council decided that its tenth and eleventh 
sessions should open on February 7 and July 3 re- 
spectively next year. The eleventh session is to be 
held in Geneva, where the sixth session of the Com- 
mission of Human Rights will also take place. It was 
also decided that the Council’s regional commissions, 


‘functional commissions, and their sub-commissions 


should each hold one session in 1950. The Council 
approved the holding of the next session of the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information in Monte- 
video. The Secretary-General was authorized to make 
any adjustments required in the calendar of confer- 
ences, after consultation with the Interim Committee 
on Program of Meetings. 
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Earthquake in Ecuador 


On August 13 the Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution sponsored by Chile on the earthquake which 
occurred in Ecuador on August 5. The resolution 
expressed the deep concern of the Council at the 
catastrophe; invited Members of the United Nations 
to consider what assistance they might be in a posi- 
tion to offer the Government of Ecuador; invited the 
World Health Organization and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund to give ur- 
gent attention to the problems resulting from the ca- 
tastrophe; expressed the hope that other Specialized 
Agencies in a position to assist would pay due atten- 
tion to the urgent problems arising from the earth- 
quake. The Council also requested the Secretary- 
General to bear in mind the special situation of Ecua- 
dor when deciding, within the scope of his resources 
and powers, the services to be extended to the various 
countries and to take appropriate steps to co-ordinate 
the efforts of United Nations organs in the matter. 


Financial Implications of Council’s Actions 


A summary of the financial implications of the ac- 
tion taken during the Council’s session was discussed, 
but positive action on these was not called for. 


Total expenses to be incurred during 1949 were 
estimated at $3,502,440, of which $3,362,480 is al- 
ready provided for. The remaining $139,960 will re- 
quire supplementary budget action in 1950. 


The total expenses estimated as necessary for 1950 
were put at $4,728,780, of which $4,283,130 is cov- 
ered in the 1950 budget proposals leaving $445,650 
requiring supplementary budget action in 1950. 


(These financial implications, however, did not in- 
clude estimates for the expanded technical assistance 
program, the financing of which is to be discussed, 
subject to Assembly approval, at a special technical 
assistance conference). 


Agenda Committee 


The following were elected to the membership of 
the Agenda Committee for the tenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council: India and Belgium 
as members, Australia as alternate member to the 
President, Poland as alternate member to the first 
Vice-President, and Brazil as alternate member to the 
second Vice-President.. No alternate members were 
elected for India and Belgium as they would continue 
to be members of the Council during 1950. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Action on Human Rights Report 


On taking up the report of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, the Council decided that it would not discuss 
questions of substance. The report had been received 
too late and some delegations had not received in- 
structions from their governments. Further, the Com- 
mission itself, as the Secretary-General pointed out in 
a note, did not expect Council action on the Draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights and Meas- 
ures of Implementation at the ninth session. The only 
questions requiring the attention of the Council were 
those on which the Commission had prepared draft 
resolutions. 

It was also decided that it was not necessary for 
the Council to adopt a resolution, as proposed by the 
Commission, requesting the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a survey of the activities of the other bodies of 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies in 
matters within the scope of Articles 22-27 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, which deal with 
economic and social rights. 

After a brief discussion, the Council approved the 
addition of another member to the Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities. 

As recommended by the Human Rights Commis- 
sion this draft resolution included a second provision: 
to enable members of the Sub-Commission to partic- 
ipate in visits to Trust Territories. This was proposed 
with a view to the preparation of measures to extend 
full enjoyment of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms to non-self-governing populations. The Presi- 
dent pointed out, however, that this proposal raised 
a question of substance and the Council therefore did 
not act upon it. 


Right of Petition 


A further draft resolution concerned the right of 
petition. It proposed that the Secretary-General pre- 
pare a study of the question and examine communica- 
tions concerning human rights received by the United 
Nations with a view to submitting them to the Com- 
mission for consideration at its next session. The 
President suggested that no decision be taken on this 
draft resolution, with the understanding that this did 
not imply disapproval of the action called for from 
the Secretariat. 

Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) thought such pro- 
cedure highly unusual. If a decision were required, 
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the Council should take one; recourse to confusing 
and misleading procedures should be avoided. Several 
members raised the question whether, if the Council 
took no action, the Secretary-General would proceed 
with the proposals. Mr. Cahen-Salvador (France) 
pointed out that in this part of the draft resolution 
the Secretary-General was entrusted with an excep- 
tional type of duty on “a very delicate question of 
substance.” Similarly, R. B. A. Rundall (UNITED 
KINGDOM) thought that the second part of the draft 
completely pre-judged the question of the admissibility 
of individual petitions. He was anxious that the ab- 
sence of action by the Council should not be inter- 
preted as an endorsement. 

A proposal by Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, that no 
action be taken was adopted by 13 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions, whereupon Mr. Rundall asked what 
action the Secretary-General would take as the result 
of the Council’s decision. Dr. Humphrey, Director of 
the Division of Human Rights, replied the Secretariat 
would be guided by the Council’s debate. It could not 
be stated now whether the Secretary-General would 
prepare the study on the right of petition. However, 
he would not submit communications concerning 
human rights to the next session of the Commission 
if that was the interpretation to be put on the para- 
graph. 

After further procedural discussion, Dr. Chang 
moved a second resolution. This stated that, consider- 
ing that the Commission on Human Rights has not 
yet taken any final decision on the problem of peti- 
tions, the Council recommended that the General 
Assembly take no further action on the matter at its 
Fourth Session. This was adopted by 11 votes to one, 
with 5 abstentions. 


Chilean Criticism 


Osvaldo Sagiies (Chile) said he had a few general 
comments to make on the report of the Commission 
as a whole, especially as it gave “noticeably inade- 
quate” account of the important remarks made by the 
Chilean representative on the Commission. The Com- 
mission, he declared, had taken an irregular decision 
to communicate the results of its work to govern- 
ments without previously submitting them to the 
Council; further, the Agenda Committee had con- 
firmed the position, and finally the Council had given 
its assent. Chile would therefore forward her com- 
ments through governmental channels. 
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The Problem of Missing War Victims 


Legal difficulties arising from the disappearance of 
numerous victims of war and persecution between 
1939 and 1945 present an urgent problem, declared 
the Economic and Social Council in taking action on 
this important subject. 

A draft of an international convention had been 
prepared by the Secretariat and, last June was revised 
by an expert governmental ad hoc committee. The 
Council recommended that the revised draft be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly at its forthcoming 
session. Meanwhile. the Secretary-General is to sub- 
mit it to the Governments for their consideration. 


This procedure was opposed by Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
(Poland) during the Council debate. It confirmed, 
he said, a developing tendency to transform the Coun- 
cil into a “post-box” for the General Assembly. The 
convention had to be discussed and, if necessary, 
amended by the Council. The whole question, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy proposed, should be put off to the next 
session to allow governments time to study the draft: 
which was all the more necessary because the conven- 
tion raised several serious questions involving read- 
justments of national legislation. 


Agenda Problems 


Dr. Karim Azkoul (Lebanon) said that, while not 
going so far as Mr. Katz-Suchy, he supported in prin- 
ciple what the Polish representative had said. If the 
Council took seriously the responsibilities conferred 
on it by the Charter, it could not agree to continue 
this method of dealing with conventions. If the agenda 
was too heavy, the Council must find means for carry- 
ing out its tasks, by asking the Assembly to authorize 
it to take the necessary steps to remedy the situation, 
or to relieve it of some of its functions. The latter 
would be an abdication on the part of the Council 
which the Lebanese delegation refused to accept. The 
argument that the matter was too legal in character 
could be met by governments, if necessary, sending 
experts. His delegation, he said, would therefore be 
unable to vote for the resolution. 

While sharing these apprehensions, Walter M. 
Kotschnig (United States) pointed out that the draft 
resolution dealt with an extremely urgent problem 
and, therefore, had been adopted by the Social Com- 
mittee to settle the matter as speedily as possible. 
Thus, the suggested procedure, while creating certain 
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difficulties for governments, was unavoidable, al- 
though it was going too far, he thought, to envisage 
signature at the next session of the Assembly. 

Finn T. B. Friis (Denmark) defended the Council 
against the charge of being flippant and undignified. 
It was hardly true, he declared, to say that the Coun- 
cil had not given the matter serious attention. The 
question was first raised in 1948 by the International 
Refugee Organization and the Council had agreed to 
accept responsibility for it. A draft convention had 
been prepared by the Secretariat and sent to govern- 
ments in October, 1948, and comments on it had 
been ready for the Council’s consideration by 
February, 1949. The Council had then discussed the 
matter for one and a half days, had decided that more 
comments were necessary from Governments and that 
an expert governmental committee should be set up. 
The experts had met, drawn up the draft and the mat- 
ter had been referred to the Social Committee. The 
text was extremely technical, and no useful purpose 
would be served by discussing it again in the Council. 
Moreover, such a convention was limited in geogra- 
phical scope and its importance could not be said to 
be politically dangerous. 

Speaking for Chile, Higinio Gonzales said that 
while sharing the concern of the representatives of 
Poland and Lebanon, his delegation would support 
the draft resolution. The problem was one that 
affected the status of thousands of persons, and Chile 
did not wish the solution to be delayed by purely ma- 
terial obstacles. 


“Doubts and Reservations” 


Anatoli G. Kulagenkov (U.S.S.R.) agreed with 
those who felt the Council could not adopt the draft 
resolution without examining the convention. The 
problem of missing persons, he maintained, was not 
purely a technical one. It was an integral part of the 
whole problem of refugees and displaced persons and 
was on the Council’s agenda only because the larger 
question had not been solved because certain repre- 
sentatives appeared unwilling to seek a radical solu- 
tion. The Council could either examine the draft and 
make recommendations on it or could defer considera- 
tion until the next session. The proposed procedure 
of hurrying the draft through was dangerous. The 
Soviet delegation was not necessarily opposed to the 
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draft convention, but it believed that the report of 
the ad hoc Committee had served only to confuse the 
issue by failing altogether to express the doubts and 
reservations voiced by five out of seven members of 
the committee. 

France could not support the draft resolution, said 
Robert Rochefort, because it was essential for the 
Council to express its opinion on matters submitted 
to it. Nevertheless, the French delegation was op- 
posed to any solution which would delay the adoption 
of the convention which France considered so im- 
portant that it had already drafted legislative pro- 
visions necessary for its implementation. France had, 
therefore, suggested an entirely exceptional procedure 
—that the Council hold a special session during the 
Assembly. But that suggestion did not seem to have 
gained the attention of the Members of the Council 
and the Secretariat did not think it practicable. 


No Obligation 


F. B. A. Rundall (United Kingdom), on the other 
hand, felt that the Council was under no obligation 
to examine the substance of every item on its agenda; 
more particularly, it was not bound to subject to 
textual examination all draft conventions it wished to 
submit to the General Assembly. It should be the 
master of its own procedure and remain free to take 
any action to expedite its work. The present procedure 
should not be regarded as at all exceptional. He re- 
called that the Soviet had opposed the Council resolu- 
tion asking the Secretary-General to prepare a draft 
convention and had opposed the establishment of the 
ad hoc Committee. Therefore he was bound to ask 
himself whether the Soviet delegation was not, in fact, 
opposed to any action at all being taken to solve an 
important and urgent problem. 

In view of the urgency of the problem, said Baron 
de Kerchove d’Exaerde (Belgium), the only possible 
solution was to refer the draft to the Assembly. 


V. V. Skorobogaty (Byelorussian S.S.R.) declared 
that the draft resolution did not correspond to the 
realities of the situation, which it approached as 
though the preparatory work had been completed 
when it had only been begun. He supported the Polish 
proposal. 

Speaking again, Juliusz Katz-Suchy urged the 
Council to make a direct approach to the problem 
within the framework of the whole refugee question. 

Speaking for India, B. R. Sen reserved the right to 
submit certain amendments in the Assembly. 

The Polish proposal to defer consideration of the 
report to the tenth session of the Council was re- 
jected by 14 votes to three, with one abstention. 
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Mr. Kulagenkov said he wished to place on record 
that his delegation intended to present important 
amendments to the draft convention, which, in its 
present form he described as fundamentally unsound 
in many ways. 


Question of Amendments 

The President pointed out, however, that the Coun- 
cil was in the middle of voting, so that, under the 
rules of procedure, there could be no interruptions 
until the voting was completed. This ruling led to 
some discussion as to what would happen to any 
amendments Members might wish to present. As a 
result, it was unanimously agreed to include in the 
third paragraph of the draft resolution the words, 
“together with the records of the discussion on the 
subject at the ninth session of the Council.” 

The Secretary-General therefore was invited to 
transmit immediately the draft convention to govern- 
ments, together with the Council records of the latest 
discussion on the subject. 

The Social Committee had suggested that states 
Members should provide their representatives to the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly with the 
necessary full powers to sign the Convention. The 
Council, however, decided not to include this pro- 
posal in its recommendation to the Assembly. 

After a paragraph by paragraph voting, the draft 
resolution, as amended, was adopted by 12 votes to 4, 
with 2 abstentions. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Statistical Problems 


In considering the Statistical Commission’s report, 
the Council had before it three proposals by the Com- 
mission dealing with the following matters: 
© Meetings of regional statisticians. 

e An international program of education in statistics. 
e Technical assistance in statistics. 

Regional meetings of statisticians, said the Brazilian 
representative Miguel de Almeida, in regard to the 
first matter, could stimulate improvements in the 
statistical services of the countries represented at these 
meetings. They would enable statisticians to exchange 
useful knowledge and experience—an argument sup- 
ported by the French representative—and they would 
help considerably in solving the statistical problems 
of the United Nations. 

Walter Kotschnig, of the United States, cautioned 
against over-centralizing the organization of such 
regional meetings. The regional meetings should be 
arranged for and conducted “in collaboration with” 
and not by the Statistical Office. 
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After accepting an amendment to this effect, the 
Council, by 13 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, recom- 
mended the Secretary-General to consult Member 
governments on convening meetings of regional 
statisticians other than those called in connection with 
the work of the technical committees of the regional 
commissions. These should be meetings, which in his 
judgment might, among other things 

e Facilitate the carrying into effect of decisions 
reached by the Statistical Commission. 

e Provide a useful exchange of experience among 
regional statisticians. 

e Give an opportunity for the study of special tech- 
nical problems arising regionally. 

e Bring to the attention of the Statistical Commission 
statistical problems which, although primarily of 


regional importance and sometimes first arising 
regionally, required consideration in their wider 
aspects. 


Further, in order to ensure the closest relations be- 
tween the work done at such regional meetings and 
that of the Statistical Commission and the specialized 
agencies, such regional meetings should be arranged 
for and conducted in collaboration with the Statistical 
Office. : 

On the matter of education in statistics, the Coun- 
cil noted that UNESCO and the International Sta- 
tistical Institute had already taken measures to initiate 
an international program in this field. Without discus- 
sion, the Council urged these bodies to take appropri- 
ate steps to further the improvement of education in 
statistics on an international scale. 

In regard to the third matter, Mr. de Almeida was 
glad that the Commission had done much in the past 
year and was planning to do more in the future to give 
technical assistance in statistics to under-developed 
countries. He hoped that additional funds would be 
provided for the purpose, if necessary, over and above 
those suggested by the Secretary-General in a report 
on the matter before the Council. The extra funds 
should come from the budget proposed for the United 
Nations’ expanded technical assistance program. 

Walter Kotschnig stressed the need to give suf- 
ficient guidance to the Secretary-General on what the 
relations should be between the expanded technical 
assistance program and the aid suggested by the Com- 
mission. He accordingly proposed an amendment 
whereby the Secretary-General, in developing tech- 
nical assistance programs, would take into account the 
Commission’s recommendations. The latter concerned 
the creation of a field service, the allocation of fellow- 
ships and the conducting of statistical courses and 
demonstration projects. : 

Accepting this amendment, the Council, by 14 
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votes to 2, with 0 abstentions, recommended the Sec- 


_ retary-General, in developing technical assistance pro- 


grams, to take into account the Statistical Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for: 
e The creation of a field service to provide tech- 
nicians to visit and advise countries or groups of 
neighboring countries which request assistance in the 
field of statistics. 
e The allocation of fellowships within the existing 
scheme authorized by the General Assembly, to en- 
able individuals from countries which request assist- 
ance to undergo a period of statistical training in the 
institutions of other countries, in the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, or in the statistical offices of 
specialized agencies. 
e The conducting of statistical courses under the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies designed 
to provide, for the areas where other facilities are in- 
adequate, training in statistical methods and in par- 
ticular subject fields. 
e The conducting of demonstration projects designed 
to afford field experience to statistical officers who 
do not have access to such training. 

The Secretary-General was further asked to present 
a report to the fifth session of the Statistical Commis- 
sion on the steps taken to implement this recom- 
mendation. 

Finally, the Council “took note” of the Commis- 
sion’s report. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Social, Cultural Survey 


By unanimous vote, the Economic and Social 
Council on July 29 requested the Social Commission 
to report on the possibility of drafting a general sur- 
vey of the world social and cultural situation. The 
resolution asked for the report “preferably for the 
eleventh session.” The Secretary-General is to obtain 
for the Commission the views of the Specialized 
Agencies and non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned in the proposal. 

In the Committee discussion which led to the adop- 
tion of this resolution, Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
argued that such a survey would provide concrete 
evidence of the Council’s interest in social and cul- 
tural matters. It would assist the Council in carrying 
out its general task; enable it to find a better solution 
of economic problems through a knowledge of basic 
psychological, social and cultural factors which form 
the background of economic phenomena, and, finally, 
by painting a single broad picture of the cultural situ- 
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ation of mankind, it would strengthen the conscious- 
ness of unity among the younger generation. 

On the other hand, G. A. Jockel (AUSTRALIA) 
doubted whether general reports would be a valuable 
supplement to special studies on particular problems, 
and he doubted the possibility of charting trends in 
social and cultural matters on bases comparable with 
those obtainable in economic affairs. Several repre- 
sentatives, he thought, had doubts as to the possibility 
of writing such a report. He proposed that the Social 
Commission be requested to prepare, without special 
budgetary provision and without interfering with its 
regular program of work, a report on: (a) whether 
social and cultural problems could best be assisted by 
general reports or by special studies of particular 
problems; (b) the possible plans for a world survey; 
(c) the availability of pertinent data, and (d) the 
views of the Specialized Agencies on such a report. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Experts to Report on 


Lengthy debate on two items—the report of the 
fourth session of the Economic and Employment 
Commission, and the problem of unemployment and 
full employment—revealed marked differences of 
opinion both on the extent of unemployment today 
and the methods which should be adopted to check it. 

The Council had decided to deal with both items 
together, and the discussion took place at nine plenary 
meetings. 

In connection with the problem of unemployment 
and full employment, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions had submitted a report which said that unem- 
ployment had grown alarmingly in many capitalist 
countries and showed an upward tendency. The 
WFTU had also suggested a draft resolution, which 
was formally proposed by Poland, calling on the 
Council to recommend to Member states the immedi- 
ate adoption of a number of measures, including 
extension of unemployment insurance plans, increase 
of the purchasing power of wage earners and extension 
of the domestic market, reduction of working hours, 
development of vocational training, initiation of large- 
scale public works, reduction of armaments expendi- 
tures, and establishment of free trade relationships. 

After lengthy debate in which representatives of 
several states, including France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, denied the thesis that the cur- 
rent increase in unemployment had reached alarming 
proportions and that the only method of checking it 
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During further debate, Dr. W. B. Sutch (NEw 
ZEALAND) pointed out that social and cultural prob- 
lems were considered by the Social Commission to 
have a close relationship with economic problems. He 
considered it essential that the Social Commission 
should submit its preliminary report by June, 1950. 


Mr. Borberg, of Denmark, felt that the proposal 
covered too wide a range and that, whereas economic 
data was susceptible to analysis, it was impossible to 
define culture with precision. Any such attempt might 
merely overlap the work initiated by the Specialized 
Agencies. Further questionnaires to governments, 
already heavily overloaded with them, would not be 
desirable or productive of results of practical value. 


The Committee finally voted 14 to 4 in favor of 
a Chinese draft resolution. This was submitted to the 
Council and adopted unanimously. 


Employment Measures 


was the adoption of a“ collectivist” system, the WFTU 
draft resolution was rejected 13 votes to 3, with 1 
abstention. 


Full Employment 


The Council then adopted a resolution inviting the 
Secretary-General to appoint a small group of experts 
to prepare a report on national and _ international 
measures required to achieve full employment. The 
Economic and Employment Commission is to examine 
the report in January 1950 and submit comments and 
recommendations for action. The resolution also re- 
quests the Secretary-General to publish on a current 
basis brief, up-to-date reports on measures taken in 
various countries to achieve full employment. 

Introduced jointly by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, this resolution was adopted 
after amendments by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

In it the Council noted that many interested gov- 
ernments had declared themselves ready, if conditions 
should warrant, to take appropriate steps for increas- 
ing purchasing power and promoting full employment. 
These included plans, for example, for extending un- 
employment insurance, expanding social services gen- 
erally, and instituting public works programs, includ- 
ing low cost housing and natural resources develop- 
ment projects. Other measures envisaged concerned 
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the level and methods of taxation, and incentives to 
encourage private capital investment. 


The Council urged all governments, in considering 
measures for promoting full employment, to avoid as 
much as possible those which are likely to result in 
the restriction of trade. 


The Council also adopted, by 11 votes to 1, with 
6 abstentions, an Australian draft resolution which 
recommends that the General Assembly should in- 
clude in the agenda of its next session the question 
of promoting full employment. This resolution pro- 
vided also that the Secretary-General should submit 
to the Assembly the latest available information on 
the world economic situation and national and inter- 
national action to achieve or maintain full employ- 
ment and economic stability. 


The information on the world economic situation 
should concentrate particularly on factors which are 
critical from the international point of view. It should 
draw attention to international agreements and 
machinery already in existence which are designed to 
promote concerted action to maintain full employment 
and to counter the international extension of any re- 
cession. 


Excess Productive Capacity 


A draft resolution submittted by the Economic and 
Employment Commission on the use of excess produc- 
tive capacity for development projects was adopted 
by the Council, after amendments, by a vote of 
12—3, with 3 abstentions. This observes that in sev- 
eral fields post-war supply shortages have been 
overcome and that sales difficulties are apparent. 

These sales difficulties, the resolution declared, may 
be met by action that curtails production and reduces 
the utilization of natural resources, although they arise 
from a lack of effective monetary demand rather than 
from a lack of needs and wants of the broad masses 
of the population in various countries. The Council 
therefore: 


e urged Member governments, in working out their 
national plans for anti-cyclical measures, to consider 
the possibilities of giving such measures a form which 
may promote economic development; 


e requested the Secretary-General, in co-operation 
with the specialized agencies, to report to the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission and to the 
regional economic commissions how practical arrange- 
ments might be carried out for international co-opera- 
tion in utilizing excess productive capacity for 
development projects; 
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e asked the regional economic commissions then to 
transmit their views to the Economic and Employment 
Commission, and the Commission, after considering 
the report and these views, to make recommendations 
to the Council. 


Future of Sub-Commissions 


With specific regard to the report of the Economic 
and Employment Commission, the Council discussed 
at length the Commission’s recommendation that its 
two sub-commissions, one on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability and the other on Economic Develop- 
ment, should be abolished. It finally adopted, by 9 
votes to 7, with 2 abstentions, a Brazilian proposal to 
postpone consideration of these recommendations un- 
til the Council’s eleventh session.. 

In another resolution, the Council “took note” of 
the report of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. 

On draft resolutions from the Commission dealing 
with the provision of fellowships and experts, the 
Council decided not to take any action at this time 
pending action by the Assembly on the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

A recommendation by the Commission on methods 
of financing economic development of under-developed 
areas was dealt with by the Council in connection with 
the program for economic development. (See the Bul- 
letin, vol. VII, no. 5.) 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Action on Social Commission's Report 


A new and comprehensive draft convention to con- 
trol an age-old vice is now before the General As- 
sembly as the result of a decision of the Economic 
and Social Council taken at its last session. The draft, 
prepared by the Council’s Social Commission, covers 
traffic in persons and the exploitation of the prostitu- 
tion of others. During its last session the Council 
did not take any decisions with respect to the details 
of the draft convention; but it adopted, by 16 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention, a recommendation to the 
General Assembly for an international convention 
based on the draft and taking into consideration the 
views expressed during its discussions. 

On suppression of traffic in women and children 
the Council’s resolution pointed out, four international 
instruments are in force. In addition, at the Council’s 
request, the Secretary-General had resumed the study 
of a draft convention prepared by the League of 
Nations in 1937 and had brought it up-to-date in 
relation to the present general situation. The new 
draft convention is a unification of those four existing 
instruments and also embodies the substance of the 
1937 draft convention. 

One provision in the draft convention is that 
prostitutes may not be subject to registration or super- 
vision. This gave rise to controversy. Those delega- 
tions supporting it contended that to admit supervision 
was to give tacit recognition to the evil. Other delega- 
tions, however, particularly that of France, argued 
that it was impossible to combat an evil by ignoring 
its existence, and that in the interests of public health 
some supervision was necessary. Turkey felt that a 
transitional period should be provided, especially in 
regard to the abolition of supervision. 

Another important aspect of the new draft con- 
vention is its recognition of the social character of the 
problem of prostitution through a provision for pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative services of an educational, 
medical, social, and economic nature. 


Tropical Housing and Town Planning 


Following another important recommendation of 
its Social Commission, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to arrange for a meeting of experts in 
1950 to consider technical questions relating to hous- 
ing and town planning for lower-income groups in the 
humid tropics. The resolution provided that the meet- 
ing be held in an appropriate tropical area and during 
the discussion, the Indian representative extended an 
invitation on behalf of his Government. 
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One-family houses inu the suburbs of San 
Salvador. 


The only objection to the resolution, which was 
adopted 14 to 3, was on the ground that the cost of 
the meeting should be paid by those countries stand- 
ing to benefit from it. The Secretary-General had esti- 
mated the foreseeable expenditures at $26,775. 


Housing and Town and Country Planning 


In the larger field of housing and town and country 
planning generally, the Secretary-General had sub- 
mitted a report which, among other things, outlined 
international action contemplated under the proposals 
for a comprehensive integrated program. The Secre- 
tary-General’s analysis of the various fields of study 
relevant to housing and town and country planning 


Terrace homes in the suburbs of Copen- 
hagen. 
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dealt with housing needs and building programs; the 
social aspects of housing and planning; the economic 
aspects, including labor aspects; and housing problems 
in relation to certain areas, occupational groups, or 
categories of persons. 

The Social Commission had met before the report 
became available, however, and the Commission’s 
Chairman considered that discussion by the Council 
was not possible before the advice of those experts 
was obtained. The program would entail a consider- 
able extension of United Nations activities, he said. 

The Council requested, in a unanimous resolution, 
that this report be submitted to the next session of 
the Social Commission, to the other interested com- 
missions of the Council, and to Member governments 
with a statement outlining its budgetary implications. 
The Council also recommended that the Secretary- 
General should ask Member governments to express 
their views as to what should be the focus of the future 
international program in this field. They should also 
specify which of the services mentioned in the report 
would be of special interest to them. The views thus 
expressed should then be reported to the Social Com- 
mission and to other interested commissions. 

Finally, the Council asked the Social Commission 
and the Secretary-General to submit recommendations 
on a proposed integrated program to its next session. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The Council adopted, by 13 votes to 3, a resolu- 
tion recommending that the General Assembly author- 
ize the Secretary-General to place the advisory social 
welfare services on a continuing, rather than the 
present year-to-year, basis, and direct him to include 
in the regular United Nations budget an amount for 
these services. For 1950, the Council recommended, 
the Secretary-General should continue this work at 
about the same cost to the United Nations as in 1949. 

Further, the Council commended the Secretary- 
General for obtaining the financial participation of 
recipient countries and asked him to implement his 
plans ot increase such participation. 

It was evident from the studies and conclusions of 
the Secretary-General and the views of the Social 
Commission, the resolution declared, that the pro- 
gram of advisory social welfare services was rendering 
useful and needed services to governments. It recom- 
mended that the Commission should continue to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of the services in helping coun- 
tries to develop their own social welfare services. 

The Soviet Union opposed the resolution on the 
ground that there was no need to place on a permanent 
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Jacques Kayser, of France (left) and Dr. Karim Azkoul, 
of Lebanon (right) participating in a radio discussion 
on freedom of information. 


basis services which had been instituted to meet im- 
mediate post-war needs. 


Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


On the question of the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders, the Council adopted by 12 
votes to 3, with 1 abstention, a resolution asking the 
Secretary-General, subject to budgetary limitations, 
to convene a committee of experts in 1950 to study 
the question. The Byelorussian S.S.R. objected on 
the ground that the subject fell exclusively within the 
competence of individual governments. 


Number of Sessions of Social Commission 


Unable to discuss several subjects at its fourth 
session, the Social Commission had had to defer im- 
portant items of its 1949 program. In view of this, 
the Council approved the Commission’s proposal to 
hold a second session this year. Considering the 
urgency of the programs, the Council also recom- 
mended a long enough session in 1950 to meet the 
needs. The first resolution was adopted 11-3, with 2 
abstentions, and the second 13-2, with 1 abstention. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Future of Inter-Governmental Organizations 


Action to terminate several inter-governmental or- 
ganizations, to integrate them with or to absorb them 
in the United Nations or the specialized agencies was 
taken by the Economic and Social Council in a series 
of resolutions. 

Following a decision of the Council’s seventh ses- 
sion, the Secretary-General circulated a list of inter- 
governmental organizations to Member states and the 
specialized agencies. Their comments were studied 
by the Council’s Co-ordination Committee at the last 
session. The Committee submitted 17 proposals, all 
of which the Council adopted on August 10. The 
nature of the action taken by the Council and the 
list of the organizations affected, follows. 


Member governments which were also members of 
the International Chemistry Office and the Interna- 
tional Bureau for Technical Training were recom- 
mended to take steps to dissolve these two bodies. 
The assets and functions of the former were to be 
transferred, if appropriate, to other organizations. 
Those of the latter were to be transferred to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 


The Secretary-General was asked to consult with 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
with a view to submitting a plan to the Council for 
the eventual integration of this body within the 
United Nations. Members of the United Nations or 
of the Commission were invited to transmit comments 
on this matter by December 31, 1949. 


He was also requested to report to the Council on 
discussions that had been initiated on the possible ab- 
sorption of the International Co-ordination Commit- 
tee for Migratory Movements into ILO and on the 
possible absorption of the International Customs Tar- 
iffs Bureau into the future International Trade 
Organization 

UNESCO was asked to consult with the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of the Rights of Au- 
thors and their Literary and Artistic Works on the 
question of future relationships between them. 
UNESCO was to report on this in its next report to 
the Council. The Secretary-General, too, was asked 
to report on this. 

UNESCO was further asked to report on the co- 
operation achieved in the relationship established with 
the International Bureau of Education. 
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FAO was recommended to establish working rela- 
tionships with the International Institute of Refriger- 
ation. 

The agency was also asked to examine the possi- 
bilities of establishing closer collaboration with the 
International Office of Epizootics in its relationships 
with this body. 

The Council, in addition, noted with approval that 
the following relationships had been established: 
With the United Nations: Central Commission for 
the Navigation of the Rhine (with Economic Com- 
mission for Europe); Caribbean Commission (with 
“appropriate bodies of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies”); South Pacific Commission (with 
“appropriate bodies of the United Nations”). 

With FAO: International Commission of Agricultural 
Industries; Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux; In- 
ternational Council for the Exploration of the Sea; 
Permanent International Bureau of Analytical Chem- 
istry of Human and Animal Foods; International 
Wine Office. 

With Appropriate Specialized Agencies: International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


No Action 


No action was recommended, pending a report by 
the Secretary-General on new developments, in con- 
nection with the following bodies: International Com- 
mission for the Scientific Exploration of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; International Relief Union; Central 
International Railway Transport Office; International 
Commission of the Cape Spartel Light; International 
Conference for Promoting Technical Uniformity in 
Railways; International Hydrographic Bureau; Euro- 
pean Conference on Time-Tables; International Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property; Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee; International Rub- 
ber Study Group; International Sugar Council; Inter- 
national Tin Study Group; Combined Tin Committee; 
International Wheat Council; International Wool 
Study Group; Permanent Committee of International 
Congress on Military Medicine and Pharmacy. 

No action at present was considered necessary in 
the case of: International Union for the Protection of 
Nature; Bank for International Settlements; Interna- 
tional Exhibition Bureau; International Central Office 
for the Control of Liquor Traffic in Africa. 
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The Secretary-General was asked to hold discus- 
sions with the Director-General of the Organization 
of American States on the future status of the follow- 
ing bodies, including possible relationships with the 
United Nations or a specialized agency. He was also 
to report on the results of these discussions to the 
next Council session: Inter-American Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences; Inter-American Indian Institute; 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History; 
Office of Inter-American Telecommunications; Pan- 
American Railway Committee; Permanent American 
Aeronautical Commission; Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau; Central Pan-American Bureau of Eugenics 
and Homiculture; Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee; Inter-American Trademark Bureau; American 
International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood; Nutrition Institute of Central America and 
Panama. 


Changes in Lis? 


Finally, in requesting from the Secretary-General a 
periodical list of inter-governmental organizations as 
revised from time to time, the Council asked him to 
delete from the list the following bodies: International 


Progress of United Nations 
Permanent Headquarters 


This view from the East River, look- 
ing northwest, shows Vermont mar- 
ble being used on the south facade 
of the Secretariat building, and 
aluminum and glass on the east wall. 


Steelwork on three basements and 
32 of the 39 stories had been com- 
pleted on September 9, when this 
picture was taken. 


Office of Whaling Statistics; International Fisheries 
Commission; International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission; International Ice Observation and Ice 
Patrol Service in the North Atlantic Ocean; Far East- 
ern Commission; International Criminal Police Com- 
mission; International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law; United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion; Inter-American Commission for Territorial Ad- 
ministration; Committee of Exerts on the Codification 
of International Law; Permanent Committee of Jurists 
on the Unification of the Civil and Commercial Laws 
of America; Permanent Committee of Havana on the 
Comparative Legislation and the Unification of Law; 
Permanent Committee of Montevideo on the Codifi- 
cation of Private International Law; Permanent Com- 
mittee of Rio de Janeiro on the Codification of Public 
International Law; Inter-American Coffee Board; 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency; Commissioner-Gen- 
eral’s Economic Organization (for South East Asia); 
Inter-American Commission of Women. 

The following bodies were to be added to the list: 
International Whaling Commission; Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council; International Committee for Colorado 
Beetle Control; Nutrition Institute of Central America 
and Panama. 






































MAN AND HIS RESOURCES 


World Experts Chart Course for Survival and Prosperity 


Can we so husband and use world resources that 
mankind may look forward to rising living standards, 
or must we face the gloomy prospect of increasing 
misery because of the depletion of resources? This 
question was posed at a symposium held on the final 
day, September 6, of United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources, by Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the 
preparatory committee. 

The Conference, Dr. Goodrich believed, provided 
an optimistic answer. The participating experts had 
pointed to ways by which the world could well pro- 
vide higher living standards for more people. They 
had drawn attention to the techniques, present and 
prospective, of discovery and invention, of ingenious 
substitution, of harnessing unused power, and of 
putting the use of replaceable resources on a sus- 
tained yield basis. The technical means were thus at 
hand. 

Whether this answer would be effectively given 
depended, however, on peace conditions and on a 
great variety of social and economic conditions, as dis- 
cussions at the Conference had repeatedly indicated. 
The obstacles to applying available techniques thus 
lay in institutional arrangements: on decisions by the 
individual farmer or the owner of the woodlot, by the 
village community, the mining corporations, by gov- 
ernments and by international organizations. 
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Following Dr. Goodrich, delegates who had worked 
in several sections of the Conference reported on their 
findings and impressions. 


Dangers of Depletion 


Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, of India, discussing the 
Minerals Section, warned that the known world re- 
serves of cooper, lead, zinc, tin and chromite would 
barely suffice for 40 to 50 years at present rate of 
consumption. The situation is a little better for alumi- 
nium and manganese. Only in the case of iron and 
coal did there seem to be no danger of depletion for 
centuries to come. 

The base metal situation called for all measures to 
conserve supplies. Important improvements had oc- 
curred in iron and steel metallurgy, in the control of 
slag composition, in using high blast pressure and high 
top-gas pressure, and in enriching the blast with 
oxygen, which all contributed to a larger output of 
iron and less coke consumption. 

Information on beneficiation techniques and the 
recovery of useful materials from gases and fumes 
showed ways of recovering many useful minor mate- 
rials of importance to industry. Adoption of these 
techniques all over the world would help in obtaining 
several of the less common elements and other useful 
products. 
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Dr. Bhatnagar also stressed the need for highly in- 
dustrialized countries helping the technically back- 
ward countries, so that they could adopt approved 
conservation methods and utilize their mineral re- 
sources wisely and without waste. 

Another fact emerging from the conference was 
that in any resources development technique, it was 
necessary to study the human factor right at the out- 
set. Gradual evolution was likely to yield better and 
more lasting results than revolutionary changes un- 
related to the existing economies of the nations con- 
cerned and the realities of life prevalent in such 
countries. Could other sciences suggest what methods 
to follow to overcome natural inhibitions against 
change? he asked. 


Lesson for Land Conservation 


To Dr. Isabella Leitch, of the United Kingdom, 
a member of the Land Section, the two main les- 
sons of the Conference were “the need for co-opera- 
tive effort and the need to suit the end to the means, 
as well as the means of to the end.” 

Every good farmer, she said, must begin with a 
knowledge of his means in relation to what the 
climate, water supply and soil would permit him to 
produce. Therefore he needed the assistance of ex- 
perts in a variety of subjects. 

“There is room for more research in every field,” 
she added, “and sometimes for more imaginative ex- 
periments. We need more skilled helpers everywhere.” 

Dr. Leitch made two pleas. One was for the design 
and production of more simple farm implements for 
the small farmer, and the other for better means to 
conserve “the hard-won produce of the farm on the 
farm.” 

The wolves at the small farmer’s door, she added, 
are the rats. the weasel and the moth, and they must 
be kept at bay. 

Humanity today, said Dr. Egbert de Vries, of the 
Netherlands. is for the time-being at least fully de- 
pendent on a very thin layer of top soil in the world. 
We now cultivate 20 per cent of the total area of the 
land, with 30 per cent devoted to pasture land. But 
much of the land is marginal, and 50 per cent of all 
human beings live on only five per cent of the land 
area of the world. 

One of the main future resources for development 
lay in the tropics, where the agriculturist could use 
large areas of tropical forest. But the conference had 
heard that foresters regarded the same areas as the 
main reserve of the forests of the world. This com- 


petition meant that some place would have to be mj 


given to forests. 
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About one and a half billion people were living on 
the land, mostly in the great countries of Asia, and 
the majority of these farmers were on the threshold 
of a new era. They were asking for development and 
their first response to contact with world economy 
was a great increase in population; the second the 
demand for development. It had been said that this 
development would have to be brought about on a 
village community basis, and, to indicate the magni- 
tude of the task, Dr. Vries observed that there were 
about two million villages in the world. 

He thought that the first things needed were re- 
search and the application of science. If he had 
learned one lesson from the conference, he said, it 
was that very close co-operation was necessary be- 
tween technical and social science workers and social 
engineering and education methods for the masses of 
the population all over the world. To bring this about 
was one of the biggest tasks of the United Nations. 


Forestry Conservation 


Reviewing the work of the Forestry Section, Rene 
Jolain, Inspector of Waters and Forests, France, 
pointed out that soil conservation and conservation 
of water in the soil were closely linked with the 
presence of forests. That was why each country 
should aim to achieve an effective equilibrium be- 
tween its forests and agricultural land. 

Further, it looked as if certain regions, especially 
the equatorial forest, were destined to be the world’s 
forestry reserves. They should be treated as such. 

Secondly, in managing its forestry resources efffec- 
tively, a country should first know what these are. 
This necessitated a thorough survey of the resources. 
It should then select these methods and policies which 
would enable it to obtain the best possible regular 
income, while at the same time increasing its capital 
(as represented by forests). 

Thirdly, to modify forestry products, governments 
should direct and encourage the planting of new types 
of forests whose products were in special demand. In 
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the case of tropical or equatorial forests, however, 
the extensive exploitation of rare and sparsely dis- 
tributed species should be replaced by a more con- 
centrated exploitation of new varieties of trees. This 
would open up vast possibilities if linked with the dis- 
covery of new outlets for the products and the crea- 
tion, on the spot, of processing industries. 

Further, forestry production should meet the needs 
of the timber industry, which should, in turn, utilize 
the products in as complete and rational a manner as 
possible. Research should be carried out with this 
end in view and acount should be taken in this of 
the composition and condition of plantations. At 
present 50 per cent of the world’s timber output was 
not effectively used. 

Forests must also be protected against destruction, 
the principal cause of which was fire. Short-term 
measures for this should be furthered by research, 
by expanding fire-detection methods, by educating 
public opinion, and by changes in the customs of 
peoples and in grazing methods. 

The long-term measures were biological ones. They 
involved creating communities of fire- and insect- 
resisting trees in large vulnerable forest areas. Such 
communities could be developed for a whole region, 
or else they could be smaller communities developed 
for a large area. 


“The Real Crises” 


The real crises and critical shortages are, not in the 
exhaustible resources, such as mineral resources, in- 
cluding fossil fuel—declared Professor Edy Velander, 
of Sweden—but in the renewable resources, such as 
the products of the tremendous biological synthesis 
that goes on in farmlands and gardens, in pastures 
and forests, and most of all in the seas. 

The most important and fundamental problem dis- 
cussed at the conference was how far and by what 
means we could speed up the photo-biosynthetic pro- 
cesses that supplied us with our daily needs . 

Was it too unrealistic, he asked, to expect that in 
another few decades our very primitive methods of 
producing food might be supplemented by industrial- 
ized and perhaps partly by purely synthetic methods? 

At this point, Mr. Goodrich asked Dr. Velander 
for advice for nations planning industrialization for 
under-industrialized areas. 

In reply, Dr. Velander drew attention to two im- 
portant trends both of which accentuated the import- 
ance of transport in increasing productivity. 

First, there was the transition from self-supporting 
agricultural households to a highly diversified com- 
munity. We could not afford to have hundreds of 
millions of small-scale farmers trying to produce just 
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Threshing wheat on the shores of Lake Tota 
in Colombia. 


what they need themsleves and always being on the 
verge of starvation. All farmers should contribute to 
a community’s economy by exporting products. This 
involved mechanization, industrialization and con- 
centration into bigger, more efficient units. It also 
increased the need for transportation. 

Secondly, there was the almost contrary trend in 
industry, whereby widespread electric power sys- 
tems made it possible to spread out industry. 

Therefore, in planning for large-scale development 
of insufficiently developed regions, transport plan- 
ning was indispensable in raising agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. 

He also suggested, as did ether speakers, that the 
United Nations should promote the rapid working out 
of reasonably accurate, practical and immediately ap- 
plicable uniform methods of surveying every impor- 
tant natural resource on an international scale. Quick 
action was urgently needed in this respect to facilitate 
the development of new sources of production. 


Fish Resources 


Dr. Michael Graham (United Kingdom), in a paper 
on the work of the Fish and Wild-life Section, said 
that in all organic resources the processes of reproduc- 
tion, growth and mortality needed to be studied and 
assessed if resources were to be rightly used. This is 
the central technical problem of wild-life manage- 
ment. 

In the last few decades over-exploitation had en- 
gulfed many of our finest natural resources, especially 
fish. To contend against over-fishing therefore comes 
naturally to men in fishery research. We have to join 
together to restore over-fished areas. 

Expansion of fisheries was also necessary, such as 
the cultivation of fresh and brackish water fish in 
warm climates where the supply was “on the door- 
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company examining young pine trees 
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step” of many millions of people in tropical countries 
who were at present protein-starved. The first aim is 
to spread the pond culture knowledge of China and 
India with suitable modifications. Greater use of the 
various species of the fish called Tilapia was also dis- 
cussed. The possibilities for human betterment by 
the increase of tropical pond-culture could hardly be 
exaggerated. 

The present world yield of marine fisheries was 
estimated at 20 million tons per annum and estimates 
of the potential yield of underfished stocks varied 
from a cautious 20 per cent increase of annual yield 
within measureable time to 100 per cent or more. 
Among technical methods for overcoming difficulties 
in catching and marketing these stocks were the press- 
ing on with echo-research, and consumption research. 
And skilled fishing has to be fostered by the develop- 
ment of methods which fishermen like and which 
would ensure them a satisfactory way of life. 

The right use of resources will perhaps form the 
greatest part of the new pattern that is due to take the 
place of our obsolete greed-society. We can only 
hope to survive—let alone progress—if we meet 
human needs in the pattern of nature, not against it. 


Scope for Water Resources 


The job ahead was to bridge the gap between what 
we know can be done and what we are doing, stated 
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Arthur Goldschmidt, Assistant to the United States 
Secretary of the Interior, in reviewing possibilities in 
the field of work covered by the Water Section. Our 
present knowledge should be put to work. Thus, 
while scientists were seeking new sources of energy, 
use should be made of their findings of yesterday to 
put to work the vast powers of the St. Lawrence, the 
Nile, the Niger, the Yangtze and all the other un- 
harnessed rivers of the world that are wasting to the 
sea. He suggested similar action in other fields, too. 

Throughout the world, the under-developed areas 
generally presented the most serious problem to 
proper conservation. The misuse of resources result- 
ing from low living standards, anywhere, was a threat 
to people everywhere. The problem of raising world 
levels of living must therefore be attacked on a world 
basis, and economic development should be pushed 
in the hard places—not where nature had made it 
profitable but, perhaps, where man had made it 
difficult. 

The successful resource development programs of 
the Tennessee and Columbia Valleys in the United 
States, he said, had demonstrated for old or new 
areas, for heavily or sparsely populated ones, for wet 
or dry climates, that a bold program of creating a 
sound balance of industry and agriculture would 
result in a chain reaction of development in which 
initial public investments were soon overshadowed 
by private activity. 

The key to the solution of the Middle East prob- 
lem, he suggested, might be found in Nile, the 
Jordan, the Tigris and the Euphrates. Scheduling a 
bold program for the comprehensive development 
of the valleys of the Middle East would effect more 
than 60 million people directly; similarly with other 
areas of similar possibilities in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 


Prospect for Metals and Minerals 


Reviewing the deliberations of the Minerals Section, 
G. G. Monture, of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, Canada, emphasized that metals and min- 
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A Map of Underfished Regions of the Sea prepared by UNSCCUR experts during the Conference 


erals are irreplaceable natural resources. Their con- 
sumption is increasing and will continue to increase 
concomitant with increases in the world’s population 
and in demands for higher living standards, and also 
so long as the need for national security continues. 

There was not enough knowledge on which to 
base a realistic estimate of the world’s reserves of 
minerals. However, with a world at peace and with 
prices remaining at their present level, no imminent 
shortages are anticipated. No nation, however, can 
supply all its requirements of the many diverse metals 
and minerals used in modern industry. It is therefore 
necessary to recognize the need for freedom from 
artificial barriers of trade in these commodities, and 
the search for new deposits should be encouraged 
in every way. 

Advances in mineral technology have increased 
resources and reduced costs of production. Improved 
technology has improved the purity and quality of 
metals and has furnished additional new metals 
and alloys. 

The era of easy and accessible discoveries is vir- 
tually over. Future discoveries will depend more 
and more on applying scientific methods and studies. 
However, there are still large areas which, from the 
mining viewpoint, are only partially explored or 
mapped geologically. 
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The grade of ore being mined is, generally speak- 
ing, depreciating. Methods of reducing costs are 
therefore important, but mechanization should be 
undertaken only after careful investigation, owing to 
its high operating costs, it must be continuously 
operated—a warning which applied particularly to 
those areas where workers are not sufficiently edu- 
cated to acquire mechanical skills. 

Prevention of corrosion and other deterioration of 
metals—which result indirectly in astounding losses 
is highly important in any conservation program. 
Considerable progress, however, has been made in 
developing protectives and corrosion-resisting metals. 

The use.of light replacement metals, such as 
magnesium and aluminum, is steadily increasing. 
Titanium, though not yet produced in commercial 
quantities, can be used to replace stainless steels, 
thus conserving the scarcer metals such as chrome 
and nickel; this, however, will require considerable 
research. 

Suggesting that an inventory of the world’s mineral 
reserves be attemped, Mr. Monture felt that barriers 
that prevent the fullest exchange of information on 
an informal basis should be broken down. 

If the problems involved in the future of the 
world’s mineral resources could be approached in a 
spirit of true co-operation and partnership, he con- 
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cluded, the results already achieved could be mul- 
tiplied many times for the benefit of mankind as 
a whole. 


The Future of Fuels 


Certain natural resources—coal, iron and petrol- 
eum—are obviously expendable, said Dr. Aguerrevere, 
of Venezuela, and therefore have to be conserved: 
and conservation has to apply not only to production 
but also to efficient processing, so as to avoid prevent- 
able losses. But, at least as far as petroleum is 
concerned, we should not allow ourselves to be 
frightened by estimates of exhaustion in five, ten or 
twenty years. That phantom has been laid. It is 
obvious that prospecting is finding and will continue 
to find ample new deposits of petroleum and other 
fuels. Dr. Aguerrevere then drew attention to the 
huge quantities of natural gas in Venezuela which 
are being burnt. He hoped that this gas would be 
utilized in future for electric power and as domestic 
and industrial fuel. Dr. Aguerrevere then sketched 
the immense scope for the economic development of 
Latin America. 


“Science Must Organize” 


The United Nations, said the chairman of the 
symposium, William Borberg, of Denmark, in closing 
the meeting, had recognized, more and more, the 
impact of science and technology on world conditions. 
And in the specialized agencies the basic elements 
were those of science. The Conference had to be seen 
in this total setting. 


Science, he urged, should organize itself. We could 
not go on having the world’s problems dealt with by 
those in the political and diplomatic world throwing 
the question to the experts, saying “You have the 
knowledge,” while the experts threw the question 
back, saying “You have the power.” 


The task of organizing science was a “frightful 
one” but scientists were beginning it, in UNESCO. 
They still had far to go, however. 


The work of those who attended the Conference 
was not over, he said in conclusion. It was just 
beginning. He hoped that they would go forth to act 
as “scientific missionaries,” each within his own field. 
He also hoped that the Conference would be but the 
first of its kind. 


At the final meeting, the work of the Conference 
was reviewed by Ambassador Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit of India, James Thorn, President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Julius Krug, United States 
Secretary of the Interior and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. 
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The Most Important Job 


The most important job that lay ahead, Mrs. Pandit 
said, was that of giving to every human being the 
chance of full development and the opportunity to 
share actively in past achievements and contribute to 
new ones. The lack of these explained the unrest 
among the peoples of Africa and Asia. Scientists and 
humanists could work together for the conservation 
of this vast section of humanity—our greatest source 
of energy. 

Further, while science offered unlimited power to 
create material wealth, it had also given man means 
of annihilating himself. Indeed, the greatest danger 
today lay in creating situations where these means 
would be employed. The common man, however, felt 
that the time had come, when science, in the interests 
of its own survival, in the interests of civilization and 
humanity, should have a moral basis. 

In the West, where science had made such rapid 
strides, there had accordingly to be an adjustment of 
mental attitudes. The crying anacronism in the East 
of vast populations living in poverty in a world where 
a thousand secrets of mastering nature, of increasing 
producitivity, of prolonging life, of liquidating want, 
were practiced and known, must be removed. 
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Delicate springs 
within this instrument measure the graviy pull 
of sub-surface geological structure. 


Gravity meter in operation. 


Unless all mankind could be given a realistic hope 
of improving living standards, said James Thorn, the 
world would never escape from the shadow of war. 


Need to Raise Living Standards 


Each region, he stressed, could develop and use its 
resources fully only in co-operation with other regions. 
This necessitated trade between regions. Many of the 
current economic problems which concerned the 
Economic and Social Council were therefore of im- 
mediate relevance to the discussions on resources con- 
versation and utilization. The world had made slow 
but steady progress towards increasing production. 
Pre-war levels were surpassed last year. The problem 
now was to make certain that the progress was con- 
tinued in the years to come. 

This meant conserving resources not only in the 
long run but in the immediate future too. 

Thus, the contribution of some areas to recent 
record food outputs had meant “mining” the soil in 
those areas, robbing it of fertility for the sake of cur- 
rent yields. Yet, if we could not continue to get food 
in the same volume from these areas, new lands 
would have to be cultivated since there was no sign 
of any slackening in the world’s need for food. 

Further, steps had to be taken to guard against 
those cyclic swings from boom to bust which had in- 
terrupted past efforts to increase production and 
which had had such disastrous effects on the adoption 
of sound conservation practices in agriculture. 
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Conserving and utilizing the earth’s resources also 
involved a one-world concept. For example, if cattle 
disease ran rampant in Argentina, parts of Europe 
might have to ration meat. The problem was thus one 
which crossed the frontiers of ideology. 


Tools of Diplomacy 


The Economic and Social Council was persistently 
striving, though not always with full success, to estab- 
lish, through the tools of diplomacy, the sort of world 
in which the talents of scientists and experts could be 
put to their fullest use. 

Modern advances in science could refute the 
gloomy forebodings about man’s inability to feed 
himself and increase the production of other goods. 
But science should not then be left in the laboratory, 
or worse still, in the text-book. A new era of peace 
and prosperity awaited mankind if modern techniques 
and science were applied to resources. 

This, he stressed, necessitated widespread sharing 
of scientific and engineering knowledge to put capital 
expenditures to the best possible use. Spreading such 
knowledge was the primary job of the experts gath- 
ered together at the conference, which was in a very 
real sense, an instance of technical assistance for un- 
der-developed countries. Indeed, the scientists and 
engineers of the less-developed areas were among the 
first to hail the entry of the United Nations into the 
field of technical aid. 

Further, many of the papers discussed at the con- 
ference seemed to him to provide a set of preliminary, 
working blue-prints for evolving certain vital phases 
of the United Nations program of technical aid to 
under-developed countries. 


Three Important Points 


At least three important points had been brought 
out during the conference, said Julius Krug, United 
States Secretary of the Interior: 


e Interest in the conservation and development of re- 


sources was confined neither geographically nor to 
specific resources. 

e It was possible to overcome differences in lan- 
guages and cultural background to reach a better un- 
dersanding about what had to be done to assure 
decent living standards for the people of the world. 

e The bold new program which President Truman 
was advancing for the development of under-de- 
veloped areas had vast support not only in these areas 
but in the world generally. 

The problems that had to be solved, he added, were 
not single, indivisible problems to be solved on a 
world-wide basis. Rather, they were a host of regional 
and national problems. The solutions for most of 
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so | them, therefore, had to be found by the people of 
ttle © individual nations or of groups of nations. 

pe | Each nation, therefore, must draw upon world 
“know-how” and information to make the best of 





one 
what it has. Means had to be found, by working 
through proper channels within the various govern- 
ments, to find ways of ensuring the effective inter- 
tly change of knowledge among the nations of the world. 
2 United Nations’ Concern 
be § Secretary-General Trygve Lie, who closed the Con- 
ference, also felt that one of the most important re- 
he | sults of the Conference had been to show that the 
ed I United Nations was concerned with building the eco- 
is. | nomic and technological foundations of international 
Ys ; peace by enlisting the collaboration of the scientific 
ce § and technical world. The exchange of ideas and ex- 
es f perience however, would not end with the closing of 
the Conference. The proceedings would be published 
1g so that its work would be made available to specialists 
al of the fields of development and conservation of re- 
oh sources all over the world who did not have a chance 
h- | to attend the Conference. 
7, 4 As progress towards a stable peace continued, he 
h- added, an increasing proportion of the United Nations 
id work would be devoted to constructive efforts for the 
ie economic development and raising living standards 
le everywhere. This, however, would be a slow task, 


A coal gasification unit under construc- 


involving co-operation, not only between men and 
peoples of today, but between generations. In this 
task, the United Nations would rely to a very large 
extent on scientists and technicians for their help and 


tion in the United States. This will be 
a part of the Gas Synthesis Demonstra- 
tion Plant. 
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the individual rights of delegations. 
The Plenary and the committees 


“Particularly strong” objections 
were made to the recommendation 


gans of the United Nations might 
. prevent discussion of important items 












and would not result in saving time. 


Special committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting between ses- 
sions for examining international 
conventions would increase the work 
of the delegations and the expenses 
of the United Nations. Neither 
would the U.S.S.R. approve the rec- 
ommendation that new items for the 
agenda be accompanied by docu- 
mentation. This might be used to 
exclude items on the pretext that the 
documentation was not sufficient. 
Furthermore, lengthy discussion 
might arise on whether the documen- 
tation was adequate. 
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for consideration of some items di- 
rectly in plenary meetings. Such a 
procedure “would certainly not re- 
sult in the constructive consideration 
of important political items.” 
Debates are important for reach- 
ing general agreement on interna- 
tional problems, hence the sugges- 
tion of a one-third quorum might re- 
sult in many members voting with- 
out having participated in the dis- 
cussion. The U.S.S.R. was opposed 
to all proposals to increase the pow- 
ers of the President and the Chair- 
men of committees at the expense of 





must remain the complete masters of 
their own proceedings. 

Summing up these objections, the 
U.S.S.R. representative emphasized 
that the effectiveness of the Assem- 
bly “depends above all on the reach- 
ing of unanimous decisions by Mem- 
bers.” The U.S.S.R. was, however, 
against a policy of pressure and in- 
timidation by one group of delega- 
tions. It felt that General Assem- 
bly sessions are unduly prolonged by 
inclusion in the agenda of unneces- 
sary items which serve only the in- 
terests of certain groups. 
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Aid for Asia's Children 


New hope for the age-old misery of Asia’s children opens 
with the program of aid which UNICEF is now launching 


in the region. 
following article. 


Asia’s children—they make up 
half of all the world’s children—are 
coming into long-term _ benefits 
through the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Programs are under way, or will 
soon be developed, for a vast area 
from northernmost China southwards 
in a wide arc to the Indian Penin- 
sula. Included are all parts of 
China; Japan and Korea; the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Indo-China, Indone- 
sia, and Thailand; Hong Kong, 
Singapore, the Malayan Federation, 
North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak; 
and India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
In relation to anything the Fund 
has ever before attempted, this is 
its most far-flung and complicated 
venture. 

For this work, close to $20,000,- 
000 has been allocated by the 
UNICEF. That amount will be 
more than matched by the govern- 
ments of the assisted countries, for 
they will bear most of the cost of 
operating the programs. UNICEF’s 
contribution will be used mainly for 
supplies and equipment. The work 
in all instances is being directed 
toward the time when these countries 
can take over and expand the pro- 
grams begun with the Fund’s help. 

The need of Asia’s children is 
an old, old one, about which all too 
little has been done, or was possible 
of accomplishment in the past. 
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The scope of this effort is outlined in the 


Now, with the world’s new knowl- 
edge of how much of the disease 
that plagues those countries can be 
controlled, and with the means at 
hand to put that knowledge to work, 
success is hoped for on a scale that 
even five years ago would not have 
been conceivable. 

The possibilities—and the diffi- 
culties—can perhaps best be seen 
in the Indian situation. There, as 
in other countries of Asia, malnutri- 
tion .is the common lot, not the 
exception, and tuberculosis, malaria, 
trachoma, syphillis, diphtheria, small- 
pox, kala-azar—all illnesses that 
leave their mark on children even 
when they do not kill—run their 
course through whole populations, 
with little to check them. The death 
rate in India, the 1944 estimate, is 
more than twice that of Australia, 
the United States, and New Zea- 
land. The infant mortality rate is 
more than four times that of those 
three countries. Half of all the 
children born die before their tenth 
birthday, and about half of those 
deaths take place in the first year 
of life. The maternal mortality rate 
is conservatively estimated at 200 
per 10,000 confinements; in the 
United States the rate is 13 per 
10,000 live births—a figure that has 
meaning not only in terms of the 
woman’s life, but also in terms of 
children left motherless. 





In India alone, at least 100,000,- 
000 people suffer from malaria every 
year. Two and one-half millions are 
ill with tuberculosis. A million have 
leprosy, and a quarter of that num- 
ber are infectious cases. The extent 
to which venereal disease is prev- 
alent is not known, but it is almost 
certain that conditions arising out of 
the war have contributed to its 
spread. Cholera, smallpox, and 
plague rise and spread through wide 
areas, making it necessary for pub- 
lic health staffs to devote a large 
part of their effort to the control of 
these diseases. 

The accounting, as far as the 
children are concerned, for India, 
as elsewhere, must also take in the 
large number of orphans and the 
dependent and homeless for whom 
little or no care is available. Chil- 
dren are abandoned by parents who 
see no alternative. Children beg 
in the streets because they must; 
they suffer other indignities, not be- 
cause people there care less about 
their children than people elsewhere, 
but because they too often have no 
place to turn to for help. Few child 
welfare services exist. 

The story is much the same in 
the other countries included in the 
Fund’s Asian program, except for 
changes in the figures—in many in- 
stances the proportion of children in 
need of help is even larger in India. 
The problem has been to determine 
in what way the Fund’s help, which 
is necessarily limited, could be made 
to count. 

To that end, the Fund for more 
than a year has been in close con- 
sultation with the governments. It 
has had its own studies made, in- 
cluding one of children’s needs in 
Southeast Asia in 1948 by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, former Surgeon- 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service. He was accompanied 
by Dr. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director 
of the All India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health. Reports have 
come from missions in China and 
Japan and in Korea. The advice 
of other United Nations organiza- 
tions, particularly the World Health 
Organization, has been sought. On 
this basis, a program for each of 
the countries is being planned with 
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the governments, and in some in- 
stances work is now well under way. 
The Fund’s aid varies with the 
particular needs of the many coun- 
tries, but by and large it is con- 
centrated on the following major 
undertakings: 
© BCG* anti-tuberculosis vaccina- 
tion and other tuberculosis control 
measures. 
@ Practical, short-term training and 
equipping of child-health and child- 
welfare workers, with emphasis on 
building up teams to work in the 
towns and _ villages. 
@ Malaria control demonstrations. 
@ Nutrition demonstrations. 
@ Yaws control. 


The work now in progress or 
about to begin in a number of 
countries shows well how the Fund’s 
aid is being used. 

In India a BCG campaign is well 
under way. Vaccine is now being 
produced, and since the beginning of 
the year six Danish teams of 
“vaccinators” have been going from 
village to village with Indian doctors 
and nurses, testing and vaccinating 
large numbers of children. Even- 
tually the Indian doctors and nurses 
will take over the responsibility. 
Similar work is now going on in 
Pakistan and Ceylon, and for BCG 
vaccination in these three countries 
$1,000,000 has been allocated. Un- 
der consideration are plans for 
training large numbers of “lay vac- 
cinators” to work under the super- 
vision of doctors, an adaptation of 
the BCG program that would take 
into account the shortage of doctors 
and nurses, particularly in relation 
to the numbers that would be in- 
volved. In India alone, for the 
vaccination program to be fully 
effective, 100,000,000 would need to 
be tested and possibly half that num- 
ber vaccinated—only those whom 
the test shows to be free of all tu- 
berculosis infection can be vacci- 
nated. 

In North China a pattern is being 
worked out for on-the-ground train- 
ing of child-care workers that may 
be followed in other parts of Asia. 
An American physician, Dr. Leo 


*Bacillus Calmette-Guerin. 
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This youth was one of the first to be vaccinated in the BCG anti- 


tuberculosis program in India. 


Eloesser, on loan from the World 
Health Organization, has already 
turned out one group of young men 
and women graduates. “Most of 
the students have learned to do 
what they were taught,” he tersely 
reported. They were taught to carry 
out simple sanitary measures—how 
to detect defects in the water supply 
and remedy the situation, how to 
rid a place of breeding places for 
flies and mosquitoes, how to con- 
struct a latrine, and the like. They 
know the characteristics of the com- 
mon infectious diseases. They are 
able to vaccinate against typhoid 
and smallpox. They can carry out 
satisfactory first-aid measures. They 
can assist at childbirth. They have 
been taught, too, how to get the 
people to co-operate with them. 

This training program in public 
health work is of the “grass roots” 
type with all that it implies in work- 
ing against ignorance and supersti- 
tion, but what adds importance to 
this effort is the grand plan: from 
each group some will be selected to 
teach others, so that within a short 
time a corps of health workers 
should be available for work over 
larger areas. Thus the fundamental 
knowledge on which all child-care 
efforts must be based is being ex- 
tended among the people. 

Training is also the main feature 
of programs for the United King- 
dom territories in the area. Fellow- 


ships for study abroad are being of- 
fered in tuberculosis control, child 
health and nutrition, and the stu- 
dents, on their return, will assist in 
training still others for work in these 
important fields. Meanwhile the 
Fund is sending technicians to assist 
in a number of training projects. 
Malaria control programs, for 
which $300,000 has been allocated, 
are in progress in India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Thailand. The method 
used is to rid dwellings of mosqui- 
toes by DDT spraying. UNICEF 
supplies the DDT and equipment, 
and the work at this stage is done 
by teams made up of technical ex- 
perts from the World Health Organ- 
ization and their local understudies. 
A public health nurse travels with 
each team, her job being to teach 
local health workers the connection 
between the work being done and 
the children’s well-being. Sites for 
these demonstrations are chosen in 
consultation with the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization as _ being 
places where food production can be 
increased once the population is rid 
of the energy-sapping effects of ma- 
laria. That organization expects to 
follow up the control measures with 
studies of their effects on production. 
The way the Fund’s help is being 
used to bring about a more wide- 
spread knowledge of food values is 
demonstrated in the child-feeding 
programs in the Philippines. (Similar 
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demonstration programs are being 
started in Indonesia and Japan.) 
One of the most serious of all the 
islands’ health problems is malnutri- 
tion—it is an even greater problem 
than tuberculosis. Beri-beri, scurvy, 
rickets, congenital debility, and pre- 
mature delivery are common, and 
much of this suffering will be pre- 
vented if the diet can be improved. 
Shortages of the right kinds of food 
are but one part of the problem. 
The people need to make better use 
of available foods. UNICEF is 
bringing in powdered skim milk, 
meat, and cod-liver oil, and the gov- 
ernment is “matching” these supplies 
with rice and vegetables to provide 
a nourishing meal for some 18,000 
badly undernourished children. The 
results of this supplementary feeding 
are being followed closely by those 
working with the children and, in 
so far as the feeding takes place in 
schools, by the school authorities as 


well. (A good part of the vege- 
tables is to be grown by the children 
themselves. ) 

The first yaws control program 
to be assisted by the Fund will 
very likely be in Indonesia. There, 
UNICEF is working with a joint 
committee representing . both the 
Dutch-controlled and the Republi- 
can-controlled areas. Yaws is a dis- 
figuring and crippling disease that 
particularly attacks young children. 
The skin lesions which it causes are 
extremely painful, and in advanced 
stages the flesh is eaten away. A 
single dose of penicillin, in the ma- 
jority of cases, will cure yaws—the 
miracle of this drug is nowhere more 
amazing. The problem, apart from 
that of supplies, is training people 
to make the diagnosis and to give 
the injection. The simplicity of the 
treatment now makes such training 


(Continued on next page) 





Country-by-Country Allocations for UNICEF’s Program in Asia 
$ 8,947,000 


China 
Burma 
Indo-China 


French-controlled 
Other 


Indonesia 
Dutch-controlled 
Other 
Philippines 
Thailand 
United Kingdom Territories 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
Ceylon 
India 
Pakistan 


BCG Anti-tuberculosis Vaccination 


Japan 


Korea 


Malaria Control Projects for Asia and Far 


East, other than China 


228,900 
457,900 
$ 305,300 
152,600 
1,221,100 
763,200 
457,900 
457,900 
152,600 
381,600 
2,100,000 
100,000 
750,000 
250,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 


550,000 


300,000 


Reserve for Southeast Asia, India, Pakis- 


tan, and Ceylon 
Reserve for Japan and Korea 


Total for Asia 


4,000,000 
450,000 


$19,747,000 
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General Assembly 


Special Cttee on Information 
Transmitted Under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter 


AuG. 25—SEPT. 6 


Agenda (A/AC.28/1): adopted. 
Officers: elected. 
Report of ‘Secty-Gen. (A/AC.28/ 


W.9): discussion continued on ques- 
tions arising out of Secy-Gen.’s sum- 
maries and analysis of information 
transmitted during 1949. 


Security Council 


Cttee on Admission of 
New Members 


34TH MEETING—AUG, 23 
Nepal's Application for Membership 


in U.N. (S/C.2/16): decision to 
recommend admission of Nepal 
taken by vote of 9-2. 


Economic and Social Council 


U.N. Scientific Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources 

SEPT. 6 


First Conference: adjourned. 


UNESCO 
AuG. 22-29 


International Technical Conference 
on Protection of Nature: first ses- 
sion opened and adjourned; 23 
resols. concerning conservation of 


August 20-September 6 


natural resources and _ wildlife 


adopted. 


ILO 


SEPT. 1 


Permanent Agricultural Cttee (at 
Geneva): opened. 


FAO 


SEPT. 1 


Conference on herring industry (at 
The Hague): opened. 


WHO 


AuG. 23 AND 26 


Membership: Korea and Guatemala 
become members of Organization, 
bringing total membership to 66. 





AID FOR ASIA’S CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 349) 


practical. Here again, as in the case 
of tuberculosis, effective control de- 
mands that large numbers be 
reached. 

Other projects for the Asian coun- 
tries are of the same kind. A little 
help from UNICEF is made to go 
a long way in improving the health 
and care of children because of the 
large amount of local resources put 
into the programs by the countries 
themselves. The training programs 
cost very little in relation to the 
work accomplished: the main item 
UNICEF provides consists of sup- 
plies of the simplest kind. Vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis costs the 
Fund only a few cents a child. An 
area can be rid of mosquitoes for 


the cost, to UNICEF, of DDT and 
spraying equipment. Children can 
be treated for yaws for the cost of 
a shot of penicillin; and they can be 
saved from syphilis by treating the 
mother with a few shots of penicil- 
lin before the baby’s birth. So one 
can go down the list: a few cents a 
child can make the difference—but 
there are millions of children. 

How much can be done for the 
millions depends upon what further 
support for the Fund’s work is forth- 
coming from governments and from 
the 1949-50 United Nations Appeal 
for Children. The plans are drawn 
country-by-country. The will is 
there: India has had a plan since 
1945 that would provide the entire 


country with modern health services 
on a comprehensive scale, and 
UNICEF aid now fits into that plan. 
So in the other countries: hope for 
a new kind of life for the children 
lies in the readiness, and the eager- 
ness, of those countries to apply 
modern technical knowledge on a 
grand scale against age-old ills. The 
help they ask of UNICEF is small 
in proportion to the task and to 
their own contribution, but it is es- 
sential They ask only for what 
they themselves do not have in or- 
der to get the work started. It is a 
work worthy of the United Nations 
and one that in turn is making the 
United Nations a reality to millions 
of Asia’s children. 
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Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Conference Chairman. 


Two main issues occupied delegates from 31 coun- 
tries and Territories who attended the week-long 
meetings of the International Conference on the Pro- 
tection of Nature which concluded at Lake Success 
on August 29. These.were world-wide dissemination 
of knowledge concerning the relation between man’s 
survival and the protection of his natural background; 
and specific preventive steps to be taken to preserve 
certain flora and fauna that are rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

The conference, which was sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the International Union for the Protection 
of Nature, listened to 129 technical papers, which 
ranged from the dangerous effects of certain insecti- 
cides to protection of orang-outangs. Twenty-three 
resolutions resulted. 

Resolutions on dissemination of knowledge in- 
cluded three which called upon UNESCO (a) to take 
all possible steps to facilitate the duty-free exchange 
of films, books and other documentary material deal- 
ing with the protection and conservation of renewable 
natural resources; (b) to inform all governments of 
the vital need to introduce the teaching of nature pro- 
tection and conservation in all schools, from primary 
grades to universities and (c) to promote international 
fellowships for training and study in countries with a 
highly developed conservation science and technology. 
The International Union for the Protection of Nature 
was asked to take steps to form in all countries youth 
clubs devoted to the study and conservation of nature; 


The great one-horned Indian rhinoceros. 
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Measures For Protecting Man's 


Natural Background 


Conference Advocates International Action 


to request the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies concerned with the use of resources to pro- 
mote studies of suitable areas “as a step towards the 
development of an adequate methodology for human 
ecology”; to promote in certain countries or groups 
of countries the establishment of scientific committees 
to supply the IUPN information in the field of ecology 
and on the true situation with regard to the protection 
of nature; to set up a “survival office” for the assem- 
bling, evaluation and dissemination of information on 
all species of flora and fauna that appear to be threat- 
ened with extinction, in order to assist governments 
or appropriate agencies in assuring their survival; and 
to recommend to governments that they take “immedi- 
ate and vigorous action” to preserve threatened and 
vanishing species. 

One of the most important debates concerned use 
of the antrycide, the drug used to control the tse-tse 













































































fly. Introduction of the drug into insecticides was 
compared by Dr. Fraser Darling (UNITED KINGDOM) 
to the introduction of the atomic bomb in human 
affairs, and the fear was expressed that its use to 
immunise African cattle against sleeping sickness 
might start a chain reaction resulting in a depletion of 
Africa’s natural resources. In this connection, dele- 
gates asked for caution in its use, especially in areas 
where the tse-tse fly has hitherto prevented large-scale 
development of agriculture and cattle breeding. As 
a result of discussions on this and related subjects, the 
conference called for the establishment by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization and UNESCO of a Permanent Joint Com- 
mission on Pesticides for effective regulation of the 
use of such products as DDT and antrycide. It was 
also resolved that the IUPN transmit to the co-ordin- 
ating agencies concerned a proposal that the use of 
airplanes and of powerful sprayers be regulated and 
not made available to private individuals without spe- 
cial permission and scientific control by a qualified 
official body. 





The International Union for the Protection of Na- 
ture was established in September, 1948, at a confer- 
ence of representatives of 24 governments convened 
at Fontainebleau, France, by the French Government 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Its purpose is to encourage 
and facilitate co-operation between governments and 
national and international organizations concerned 
with, and persons interested in, the protection of 
nature; to promote and recommend international 
action in respect to the preservation in all parts of 
the world of wildlife, the natural environment, soils, 
water, forests, and areas, flora, and fauna having 
scientific, historic or aesthetic significance; to spread 
public knowledge and carry out scientific research in 
relation to the protection of nature. 

The organization has an executive board of repre- 
sentatives of eleven Member nations, with Dr. Charles 
J. Bernard (Switzerland) as President and Mr. J. P. 
Harroy (Belgium) Secretary-General. Its offices are 
in Brussels, Belgium. 


Other preventive measures included a resolution 
calling upon the [UPN to collect information and take 
necessary steps to conserve the orang-outangs of 
Borneo and Sumatra, the few rhinoceros still existing 
in Java, the varanus komodoensis and other types of 
animals. The conference also recommended that 
steps be taken to urge the Government of India to 
protect and preserve the great Indian one-horned 
rhinoceros; also that the French Government be asked 
to take all necessary steps to guarantee that the 
Camargue Reserve in Southern France be given the 
status of a permanent and inviolable refuge. 

A number of resolutions was also adopted relative 
to the protection of numerous areas which contain 
rare or vanishing plant species, such as the dry forest 
on the Island of Lanai in the Hawaiian Islands where 
there is a collection of endemic plants. 

Another resolution called for studies of selected 
ecological areas. The conference emphasised the 
important connection between these proposed studies 
and the United Nations programs of technical assist- 
ance for under-developed countries. 

After examining international conventions in this 
field, the conference instructed the IUPN to suggest 
to the Government of the United Kingdom that a 
meeting of all signatories of the London Convention 
of 1933 on African Wildlife be convened in order that 
a progress report be made by each country; and that 
the Organization of American States be asked to con- 
vene a meeting to discuss implementation of the 1940 
Western Hemisphere Convention. 


Orang-Outangs, of Borneo. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





A complete calendar of conferences, covering sections 
1 to VI below, is published monthly by the Con- 
ference Division, United Nations, Lake Success. Or- 
ganizations included in these categories may obtain 
copies of this calendar by writing to the above address. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 


1946 


Continuous—Security Council 
INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 


mittee .......... INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments .. INTERIM HQ. 


Noy. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 
NOW IN ATHENS 
1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans SALONIKA 
June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN SRINIGAR 


1949 

Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 

Commission for Palestine 
NOW IN LAUSANNE 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia (formerly Security 
Council’s Committee of Good Offices 

on the Indonesian Question) 

IN INDONESIA 
Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ......... INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 
MOND, cccsaices, ene 
Aug. 15 United Nations Social welfare 
Seminar in the Middle East.... BEIRUT 
Aug. 17 United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 23 United Nations Road and Mo- 
tor Transport Conference........GENEVA 
Aug. 25 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Art. 73(e) 
of the Charter................ INTERIM HQ. 
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Aug. 29 Joint Committee with FAO on 
Wood Technology—(ECE)....GENEVA 


Aug. 30 Preliminary Meeting to con- 
sider Program for Seminar in Latin 
America dealing with Social Prob- 
lems of Indian Populations of various 
Latin American Countries 

INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming 


Sept. 5 European Commission on For- 
estry and Forest Products—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


Sept. 7 Meeting of Experts on Termin- 
ology vesceses- INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 8 Commission of Enquiry into 
the Effects of Chewing the Coca Leaf 
LIMA 


Sept. 12 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 12 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—third session GENEVA 


Sept. 15 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Transport of Per- 
ishable FoodstuffsK—Sub Group on 
Refrigerated Transport by Rail— 
(ECE) eee ...GENEVA 

Sept. 15 Ad hoc Advisory Committee 
on Palestine Refugees...INTERIM HQ. 

Sept. 19 Timber Committee—(ECE) 

GENEVA 


Sept. 22 General Assembly—fourth 
SERRE <5 oscecncss ..... INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 23 Regional Conference I of 
Latin American Non-Governmental 
Organizations PANAMA CITY 


Sept. 26 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S4th session ...GENEVA 

Sept. 26 Steel Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


Sept. 26 Inland Transport Committee— 
ad hoc Working Party on Co-ordina- 
tion of Transport—(ECE)....GENEVA 

Sept. 30 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East — Joint 
ECAFE-FAO Working Party on 
Agricultural Requisites..... SINGAPORE 


Oct. 3 Committee on Agricultural 


Problems—( ECE) 
Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd session GENEVA 
Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Meeting of In- 
land Transport Experts......SINGAPORE 


Oct. 6 Housing Sub-Committee—Inter- 
national Conference on Building 
Documentation GENEVA 

Oct. 12 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 
on Industry and Trade SINGAPORE 

Oct. 13 Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Rail Transport— 
(ECE) GENEVA 

Oct. 15 Regional Conference II of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations ... SANTIAGO 

Oct. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 

and the Far East—fifth session 
SINGAPORE 


Oct. 24 Coal Committee—Classifica- 
tion Working Party—(ECE) GENEVA 
Oct. 25 Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Road Transport 
—(ECE) GENEVA 


Oct. 27 Regional Conference III of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations MONTEVIDO 

October Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination INTERIM HQ. 

October United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Pro- 
gram Committee INTERIM HQ. 

October United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Exec- 
utive Board .... INTERIM HQ. 

Nov. 1 Visiting Mission to West Africa 

CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


GENEVA 


1950 


Jan. 9 Economic and Employment 
Commission—fifth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 9 Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities—third ses- 
sion .. . INTERIM HQ, 
Jan. 9 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board GENEVA 
Jan. 16 Economic and Social Council— 
Committee on Procedure 


INTERIM HQ. 
January Trusteeship Council—sixth ses- 
sion GENEVA 


Feb. 7 Economic and Social Council— 
tenth session .... INTERIM HQ. 
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Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 

1949 
Sept. 1 Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee—third session GENEVA 
Sept. 8 Meeting of Electrical Experts 
Attending the Tripartite Technical 
Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on Safety in Coal Mines GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Asian Conference of Experts 
on Technical Training ......SINGAPORE 
Sept. 26 Seventh International Confer- 
of Labour Statisticians GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Advisory Committee Meeting 
of Experts on Co-operation—first 
session coms GENEVA 
Oct. 24 Officers of the Committee of 
Social Security Experts GENEVA 
Oct. 24 Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional 
Workers—first session GENEVA 
Oct. 31 Tripartite Conference on Rhine 
Navigation GENEVA 
Oct. 31 Advisory Committee on Recrea- 
tion—first session GENEVA 
Nov. 8 Metal Trades Committee—third 
session " .....GENEVA 
Nov. 22 Iron and Steel Committee— 
third session . ..GENEVA 
Dec. 5 Advisory Committee on Juvenile 
Employment—first session ....GENEVA 


Dec. 29 Governing Body—110th ses- 
sion : ...MYSORE 


FAO 
1949 


Aug. 23 Conference on Agricultural 
Extension ...... TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 


Aug. 29 Fourth Meeting on Mechanical 
Wood Technology (in co-operation 
with ECE) GENEVA 

Sept. 5 European Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission (jointly with 
ECE) GENEVA 

Sept. 12 Near East Pre-Conference Re- 
gional Meeting ...BEIRUT 

Sept. 12 Committee on Calorie Re- 
quirements WASHINGTON 

Sept. 18 Latin American Pre-Confer- 
ence Regional Meeting 

QUITO, ECUADOR (tentative) 

Sept. 19 Meeting to Consider Desir- 
ability of Establishing Special Re- 
gional Fisheries Council for Med- 
iterranean oh ROME 

Sept. 19 Conference on Locust Con- 
trol soi iiadactere a ae 
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Sept. 19 Timber Committee—sponsored 
jointly with ECE GENEVA 
Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditions CAIRO 
Oct. 13 Nutrition Conference for Africa 
TSCHANG, FRENCH CAMEROONS 


Oct. 13 Meeting on Desert Locust Con- 
trol vecsesssss KARACHI 
Oct. 19 European Pre-Conference Re- 
gional Meeting ..ROME 
Sept. 26 Far East Pre-Conference Re- 
gional Meeting SINGAPORE 
Oct. 23 Conference on Co-operatives 


i RUNS OE GE ssi casncessccapacenneeel INDIA 
Nov. 3 International Congress on Ani- 
mal Production BES PARIS 
Nov. 7 Preparatory Committee of the 
Council WASHINGTON 

Nov. 14 Council—seventh session 
WASHINGTON 

Nov. 21 Fifth Annual Conference 
WASHINGTON 

UNESCO 


July 27 Latin American Seminar on 
Illiteracy . ....RIO DE JANEIRO 
Aug. 22 International Technical Con- 
ference on the Protection of Nature 
LAKE SUCCESS 
Sept. 5 International Sociological As- 
sociation eo ..OSLO 
Sept. 9 Committee of Experts on Ad- 
ministration of Fellowships and Re- 
lated Problems PARIS 
Sept. 12 International Political Sciences 
Association—General Conference 
PARIS 
Sept. 15 Executive Board—seventeenth 
session ...PARIS 
Sept. 19 General Conference—fourth 
session 
Oct. 4 Meeting of Experts and National 
Representatives on the Book Cou- 
pons Scheme PARIS 
Oct. 6 Executive Board—eighteenth 
session vevacees cS 
Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
WHO of the Council for the Co- 
ordination of nternational Congresses 
of Medical Sciences PARIS 
Oct. 10 International Federation of 
Children’s | Communities — General 
Conference CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 
Oct. 10 Meeting on Education and 
Technology pela ecto PARIS 
Oct. 17 Committee of Experts for Ar- 
tistic and Historic Monuments and 
Sites . vessasee+-s-PARIS 
Oct. 19 Examining Committee for Bib- 
liographical Survey .... .....PARIS 


Oct. 24 Radio Program Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. 24 Meeting of Experts on the 
Comparative Studies of Civilizations 


PARIS 
Nov. 2 Asiatic Seminar on Rural Adult 
OREN sooo sooo ssoces ...NEW DELHI 


Nov. 7 Commission of Experts on the 
Establishment of an International 
Institute of the Arid Zone........ PARIS 


Nov. 14 Film Production Committee 
PARIS 

Nov. 21 Meeting on Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity for Women.. PaRis 


ICAO 
Sept. 6 Council—eighth session 
MONTREAL 
Sept. 7 Air Transport Committee 
MONTREAL 
Sept. 12 Air Navigation Commission 
MONTREAL 


Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Divisional Meeting— 
fourth session MONTREAL 


BANK 
Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 


annual meeting ..... WASHINGTON 
FUND 
Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
annual meeting .............. WASHINGTON 
- ITU 


July 31 Second International Admini- 
strative Aeronautical Radio Confer- 


OO a oat ncaa dahl ads GENEVA 
Aug. 15 Administrative Council—fourth 
WOOGNONE cnr ahold BES le GENEVA 


Oct. 17 Special Radio Administrative 
Conference for the Approval of the 
New List of Frequencies........GENEVA 


IcITO 


Sept. 15 Drafting Committee of In- 
terim Commission ........INTERIM HQ. 


WHO 


Aug. 15 Syphillis Study Commission 
0 4ie AB Ae. fi icecce WASHINGTON 


Aug. 29 Expert Committee on Mental 
BI cbc caas ee tcivece tress can GENEVA 
Sept. 8 Joint Enterprise Meeting with 
UNICEF on BCG Vaccination Pro- 
gram—Group 3 ............COPENHAGEN 
Sept. 12 Expert Committee on Environ- 
mental Sanitation .................... GENEVA 
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Sept. 19 Expert Committee on Plague 
GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Panel of Experts on the 
Trusteeship Questionnaire and Stand- 
ard Form GENEVA 
Sept. 26 Regional Committee for South 
East Asia—second session 
NEW DELHI 
Sept. 26 Expert Committee on the 
Unification of Pharmacopeias GENEVA 
Oct. 3 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Committee — 
eighth session LIMA 
Oct. 6 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Directing Council — third 
session LIMA 
Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
UNESCO of the Council for the Co- 
ordination of International Con- 
gresses Of Medical Sciences......PARIS 


Oct. 10 Expert Committee on Venereal 


Diseases WASHINGTON 
Oct. 12 Sub-Committee on Serology 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. 13 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation—Executive Committee—ninth 
session ... nececsas se 

Oct. 24 Joint Study Group on Schisto- 
somiasis with the International Office 
of Public Hygiene..... CAIRO 

Nov. 2 Second Pan-American Congress 
of Pediatrics—Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau . MEXICO CITY 

Dec. 7 Yellow Fever Panel........GENEVA 


Dec. 12 Expert Committee on Inter- 
national Epidemiology and Quaran- 


GE oases nsectaucerey ; ...GENEVA 
IRO 
1949 
Oct. 6 Executive Committee—sixth ses- 
sion ... ness ccjueseeses'sa ss Cee em 
Oct. 11 General Council—fourth ses- 
sion ; sade GENEVA 


Section Ill—Inter-Governmental 
Organizations 


The organizations listed below have 
either been established as the result of 
inter-governmental agreements or spon- 
sor international conferences attended 
by officially appointed government rep- 
resentatives. 


In session Far Eastern Commission 


WASHINGTON 
In session Inter-Allied Trade Board 
for Japan ... WASHINGTON 
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Sept. 4 First Congress of Historians of 
Mexico and the United States 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 


Sept. 11 First Regional Nurses Con- 
gress SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
Sept. 12 Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History—First Pan- 
American Consultation on Geogra- 


phy RIO DE JANEIRO 
Sept. 13 North American Regional 
Broadcasting Association — Third 


North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement Conference....oTTAWA 


Sept. 25 Second Regional Nurses Con- 
gress ; LIMA 


Oct. 3 United Kingdom and Dominions 
Official Medical Histories Liaison 
Committee CANBERRA 

Oct. 21 First Inter-American Congress 
of Hygiene and Social Medicine 

SANTA FE, ARGENTINA 

Oct. 22 South Pacific Commission— 

fourth session 
NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 

Nov. 2 Second Pan-American Congress 
of Pediatrics MEXICO CITY 

Nov. 7 Committee on the 1950 Census 
of the Americas—third session 

BOGOTA 

Nov. 11 Third Inter-American Congress 
on Radiology SANTIAGO 

Nov. 14 Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute — Inter-American Statistical 
Congress—second session BOGOTA 

Nov. 15 Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain—sixth congress..........LIMA 

Dec. 8 Seventh Pan-American Congress 
of Architects . . HAVANA 

Dec. 8 First Pan-American Convention 
on Appraisement of Property....LIMA 


Section IV—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions listed below have been granted 
consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions or have a similar status with one 
or more of the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations. 


Sept. 15 Inter-parliamentary Union— 
Inter-parliamentary Conference 
STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 17 International Co-operative Al- 
liance—19th International Co-opera- 


tive School 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE 


Sept. 19 International Union of Family 
Organizations—International Family 
Conference ROME 


Sept. 19 International Union of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 
Power—eighth congress BRUSSELS 


Sept. 20 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—Fourth Inter- 
national Conference and Fifteenth 
General Assembly LUXEMBOURG 


Sept. 20 International Social Security 
Association—Executive Committee— 
(ILO) ROME 

Sept. 26 American Federation of Labor 
—Metal Trades Department 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Sept. 27 Executive Committee—Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare 
GENEVA 


Sept. 30 American Federation of Labor 
—Union Label Trades Department 
ST. PAUL 


Oct. 3 International Social Security As- 
sociation—ninth General Assembly 
(ILO) ROME 


Oct. 5 International Automobile Fed- 
eration — International Technical 
Commission ....PARIS 


Oct. 6 International Committee of Sci- 
entific Management—Executive Com- 
mittee—Annual Meeting (UNESCO) 

THE HAGUE 


Oct. 6 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—International Touring Com- 
mission ...... este PARIS 


Oct. 7 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Cen- 
tral American Provisional Regional 
Committee Meeting . CARACAS 

Oct. 7 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—lInternational Sporting Com- 
mission . : ; PARIS 


Oct. 10 International Criminal Police 
Commission—Eighteenth Assembly 

BERNE 

Oct. 10 International Automobile Fed- 

eration—General Assembly ......PARIS 


Oct. 18 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on Public Rela- 
tions .. PARIS 


Oct. 19 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Meeting of Directors and 
Secretaries—General of National 
Committees ... 4 PARIS 


Oct. 19 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Program Commission....PARIS 


Oct. 20 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Budget Commission......PARIS 


Oct. 21 International Chamber of Com- 


merce—Council—72nd_ Session 
PARIS 
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UNITED NATIONS RADIO 


Schedule of Short-Wave Broadcasts 


HOUR 


PROGRAM 


(Greenwich Mean Time) 


1400 


1455 
1500 


1500 


1900-2230 


2300 
2345 
2353 
0200 
0245 
0255 


South African program (Tuesday-Friday) * 
Radio review 

News in Icelandic (Monday-Friday ) * 
Russian program (Monday-Friday) * 


- CKNC 


. ‘CKRNC 


WAVELENGTH 
(metres) 
16.84 
13.89 
19.75 
16.84 


FREQUENCY 
(kilocycles) 
17,820 
21,600 
15,190 
17,820 


STATION 


CKRP 
CKCX 


Relays of Morning Meetings 


Direct broadcast of meetings with running 
narration in English and French (ex- 
ceptionally, meetings may begin at 14.45 
GMT) 


European and Middle Eastern Program 


(Monday-Friday) * 


Program summary 

French dispatch 

Arabic program (news and talks) 

News in Dutch 

News in Hebrew 
News in English | 


21,610 


18,160 


WOOC 15,130 


Relays of Afternoon Meetings 


Direct broadcast of meetings with running [ 


narration in English and French (excep- 4 
tionally, meetings may begin at 1830 
GMT) 


Latin American Program 
(Monday-Friday) * 
News and program in Spanish 
News in Portuguese 
News in Spanish 
News and program in Spanish 
Program in Portuguese 


News in Spanish 


WNRA 
WNRI 


| wooc 


~ WRCA 


WNRX 
WLWR-1 
WLWR-2 
WCBX 
WRUL 
WRUW 
WNBI 


L WLWK 


Indian and Pakistan Program 


(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 


News in Hindustani 
News in Urdu 


{ GRZ 


13.86 21,640 


(Continued on opposite page.) 
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Australian and New Zealand Program 
(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
HOUR PROGRAM STATION WAVELENGTH FREQUENCY 
(Greenwich Mean Time) ; (metres) (kilocycles) 
0330 News in English | CHOL 25.60 11,720 
0335 Radio Review CKLX 19.88 15,090 


Transpacific Program 
( Tuesday-Saturday ) ** 
Program Summary 
News in Siamese 
News in Burmese 
Headline news in English 
News in Tagalog 
News in French 
News in Indonesian-Malay 
News in Dutch | KRHO 
News in English 
Chinese program 
News in Urdu Manila 
Music and close | Relay 


Europe and Middle East Point to Point Transmissions 
(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
TRANSMITTED POINT TO POINT TO 
0215 News in Polish Radio Polskie 
0505 News in Persian Radio Teheran 
0510 News in Pushtu Radio Kabul 
0515 News in Greek Radio Athens 
0525 News in SerboCroat Radio Belgrade 


* Also on Saturdays during General Assembly session. 
** Also on Sundays during General Assembly session. 


“UNITED NATIONS Topay,” a quarter-hour review of significant international developments, highlighted by the 
recorded voices of representatives as they speak at United Nations meetings around the world, is heard on more 
than 200 stations which form a “Network for Peace” from coast-to-coast in the United States and the Dominion 
Network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


A weekly quarter-hour program, “MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” is broadcast in the United States over the CBS 
Network and in Canada over the Trans-Canada Network on Saturdays from 6.15-6.30 p.m. (New York time). 
“U.N. Story,” a weekly quarter-hour program, is sent on transcription to 375 independent stations in the United 
States and Canada. 


For full details of stations carrying these programs, listeners should write to United Nations Radio, Lake Success, 
New York. 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners as possible and will gladly acknowledge 
all communications. Letters from all parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the 
reception of United Nations broadcasts and about local listening conditions. All correspondents will receive a 
United Nations Radio verification card, new correspondents being sent a copy of the Charter, Basic Facts about 
the United Nations, and booklets about all the specialized agencies. 


Correspondence and requests for copies of this schedule or for the schedule of United Nations broadcasts which 
can be heard in the United States should be addressed to: United Nations Radio, Lake Success, N. Y., U. S. A., 
or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These centres are located in Buenos Aires, 
Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, 
Sydney, Warsaw, and Washington. 





POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN 
56 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The story of the advancement of women 
all over the world toward the Charter’s 
ideal of complete equality, liberally illus- 
trated with pictures of women exercising 
their political rights which they have won 
in 58 of the world’s sovereign states. 


A series of full page maps which accompany 
the text of the first chapter show at a glance 
the spread of woman suffrage from its almost 
insignificant beginnings before the first world 
war to its present day recognition throughout 
most of the world. The second and third 
chapters deal with restricted suffrage, and 
with the thirteen sovereign states of the world 
in which women still have not been granted 
suffrage. 


Illustrated with photographs, maps, charts, tables 
Price: $0.50 


Available from: 


all authorized Sales Agents for 
United Nations Publications 








